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THE EGYPTIAN CONVENTION, 


‘T ORD SALISBURY was no doubt well advised in 
declining to give, before he himself knew them, details 
_of the Anglo-Turkish Convention in reference to the affairs 
of Egypt. But, as usually happens in such cases, official 
reticence is supplemented and corrected by a not very 
difficult comparison of unofficial loquacity. When the 
same, or very nearly the same, provisions are mentioned 
with approval by one authority and disapproval by another, 
there can be no very great hesitation in accepting them as 
substantially correct—with, of course, a proper reserve 
in case of deliberate mystification somewhere. We may, 
therefore, take it as extremely probable, to say no more, 
that the undertaking of England to evacuate—if she thinks 
r—Egypt in three years is correct; that the under- 
standing that control of the army shall be retained in 
English hands, and that any recrudescence of disorder shall 
be at once met by a reoccupation, either by Turkey and 
England jointly, or by England alone, is not invented, and 
that the intention to approach the Powers with demands 
for concessions in of the capitulations is very likely 
a real intention. Of the neutralization of the Canal we 
shall speak presently. The other announced details as to 
financial matters, and so forth, may or may not be correct; 
but they are of less importance. 

In criticizing these stipulations, or any stipulations like 
them, it is of the first and last importance to remember the 
actual history of the case, especially since certain Glad- 
stonian organs persist in misrepresenting that history with 
the same strange ignorance or impudence which, we are 
sorry to say, has characterized historical statements from 
their party ever since it had to execute at its leader’s bid- 
ding the Home Rule right-about-face. We have never our- 
selves concealed our wishes, if it were practicable, for a 

in and simple continuance of the English occupation of 

t, without even the pretence of naming a day. But 

ve also never failed to acknowledge that this simplest 

and most satisfactory method of proceeding was made diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, first, by the unwise conduct of Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government ; secondly, by the unlucky hold 
given to other European Powers by the capitulations and 
other levers of interference ; and, thirdly, by the suscepti- 
bilities, natural, if not wholly reasonable, of the Porte. If, 
as we have often pointed out, England were prepared to 
support her action by fighting, or if a general European 
war, in which she was not otherwise concerned, gave her 
freedom of action, she might disregard the Porte, denounce 
the capitulations and the other agreements regarding Egypt, 
and, safeguarding all the real and reasonable rights of 
foreign subjects and foreign Powers, constitute herself sole 
and thorough protector of the country. But this course of 
conduct is not only in present circumstances impossible, but 
might, after the various steps taken by Mr. GLapstone’s 
Government, wear the appearance of something not unlike 
bad faith. Jt might be a very excellent thing for England 
if there never had been politically (we do not, of course, 
mean personally) such a man as Lord Granvitte. But 
there was and is; and though, no doubt, there are cireum- 
stances which justify nations in revoking unwise concessions 
made in their name, it can hardly be said that these circum- 
stances have yet arisen in the present case. We do not want 
to imitate the conduct of Russia in regard to the Black Sea, 
to Khiva, and to other matters. But, just asa door must be 
either open or shut, sosuch a situation as that in Egypt must 


be terminated, if it is terminated at all, either 2 l'amiable or 
forcibly. Nobody is prepared to terminate it forcibly, and 
if it is simply allowed to go on, it is notorious that the ill-will 
thereby occasioned in Turkey would put formidable weapons 
at the disposal of England’s worst enemies. The one in- 
disputable merit vf the present Convention—whatever its 
terms, and even supposing that those terms are quite dif- 
ferent from the terms reported—is that of itself it shows 
that the long “sulk” of Turkey with England, which has 
already been fruitful of trouble, has ceased. We do not 
know that that sulk could have been avoided. The Turks, 
with their incurable habit of delay, and their natural but 
most unwise mania for trying at every moment to recover 
the irrecoverable, probably left Lord Durrrrin nothing to 
do except to outwit them in the historic fashion of five 
years ago; but the results have been inconvenient enough. 
Nor does it appear that Turkish goodwill has been bought 
too heavily. It will still be possible for England to stay 
as long as she thinks proper, to maintain a close super- 
vision when she does go, and to return whenever she sees 
good. While the Surran will enjoy some direct increase 
of authority and much indirect increase of prestige, it will 
be impossible for the real, though exaggerated, Pesteigiaat 
of Turkish rule to affect Egypt. If the worst comes to the 
worst, the influence of England in matters military, judicial, 
and administrative will for a long time be the same as at 
present ; and if the best comes to the best, it will be very 
considerably increased. The mischiefs of the capitulations 
once removed, and the country permanently settled, there is 
no reason why social and financial prosperity should not 
return. 

But, it may be asked, what chance is there of the Powers 
—a to this request of England and of Turkey, that 
they will put themselves in a position, not perhaps materially 
worse, but certainly less politically good than at present? 
And here, of course, we cannot pretend to give any answer. 
The neutralization of the Canal, which is not the most 
palatable part of the scheme, and which can only be excused 
on the plea of the absolute necessity of providing a quid pro 
quo, may serve as a bait, and it fat, thought unlikely 
that the scheme should have gone on so long without at least 
some sounding as to its probable reception. It is, on the 
other hand, not very easy to conceive either France or 
Russia assenting to it, even at the price—the heavy price— 
of Canal neutralization. For there is no doubt that the 
consideration for that concession will be nothing more 
nor less than the permanent Anglification, in an indirect 
fashion and under another name, of Egypt. There are 
those, of course, who will say that the candle is far too 
large, too heavy, and of*too fine wax for the game. We 
shall, indeed, secure a road to India for ourselves, but 
only at the cost of securing it likewise to our rivals; 
while as one, at least, of those rivals is perfectly unscru- 
pulous, it will be necessary in time of war to keep in Egypt 
a force large enough to prevent the neutrality of the Canal 
being abused for the purpose of a coup de main upon it and 
upon the adjacent country. Even short of such a coup de 
main, the admission of enemies would, no doubt, make the 
malicious destruction of the waterway comparatively easy. 
The only possible rejoinder to this is conveyed—first, in 
the arguments of the last paragraph, and, secondly, in the 
reminder that, if the Canal be maintained as exclusively 
English in time of war, a force as large must be kept, so 
that there is nothing gained; while, if the command either 
of the Mediterranean or of the Red Sea is lost, the mere 
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retention of the Canal would do very little good. In 


- short, the defence of the Convention, unless its terms are 


more onerous to England than they are reported to be, takes 
the familiar form of a Que faire ? with the additional argu- 
ment that something must be done considering the intoler- 
able obstacle of the capitulations and the other engines of 
foreign interference, the shackling effect of Mr. GLaDsToNE’s 

licy, and the insistence of Turkey and the Powers, 

erhaps, also, we may add something else. ‘There is one 
obvious and well-known advantage in approaching an adver- 
sary with very liberal offers. His rejection of them leaves 
the offerer considerably freer from his precedent obligations 
than would otherwise be the case. We have said that the 
chief reason for not disapproving such an arrangement lies 
in the yoke which Mr. Guapsrone laid on us. It may 
be that political casuistry of no very Jesuitical kind would 
hold that, after tendering such an equivalent as is contained 
in the Convention, and having it refused, the obligations, if 
not terminated altogether, become very much less binding 
on England. For, after all, we are not pledged to go away 
till the Greek Kalends, and, in case of renewed obstruction 
on the part of France and Russia, a formal note, definitely 


and punctually appointing the Greek Kalends as the day of 


evacuation, could hardly be objected to. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE SITUATION, 


1S SALISBURY’S late speech at the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, though some part of it was felicitously 
layful, conveyed a serious warning to the Opposition. The 
ome Rule controversy, in itself sufficiently serious, is less 
important than the mode in which it is conducted by Mr. 
GuapsTonE and his allies. Questions whether Irish con- 
stituencies are to be represented in an Imperial or a provin- 
cial Parliament or in both are not so urgent as a contest 
for the liberty and efficiency of the existing House of 
Commons. If it were literally true that the Foreign Secre- 
tary is bound to explain English institutions to the re- 
presentatives of other States, he would find it almost 
impossible to elucidate the present impotence of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Rosepery, addressing on the same day a 
Home Rule meeting at Plymouth, plagiarized from the 
most familiar page of Joe Miller the hackneyed story of the 
farmer who “ got no forrarder” as he drank his landlord’s 
claret. With audacious reliance on the unsophisticated 
simplicity of his audience Lord RosrBery described the 
well-meaning entertainer as a friend of his own. The 
ble, if it had not been too stale for repetition, would 
ve been more appropriately cited at the Merchant Taylors’ 
dinner. With new Standing Orders, with Parliamentary 
traditions, with able presiding officers, and all other 
apparent conditions of success, the House of Commons 
makes little or no progress in its task. The wine is of the 
choicest vintage, but legislation “ gets no forrarder.” The 
obvious explanation of the disappointment is that the pota- 
tion is too weak to accomplish its purpose. Lord Rosesery 
seemed to suggest an analogy between the ineffectual 
liquor and the Coercion Bill, though its provisions are not 
condemned by its opponents for undue weakness. Experi- 
ence must show how far the law, when it is at last enacted 
by Parliament, will be vigorous enough to counteract the 
baneful energy of the National League. At present it is 
the machinery, .and not the result of legislation, which is on 
its trial. The Opposition, with the sanction and under the 
influence of its leader, is fighting with poisoned weapons, for 
the purpose of defeating a single measure, and a deliberate 
attack on freedom of debate is systematically prosecuted. 
The Constitution is threatened with an artificial paralysis of 
its motive power. 


Lord Sarispury, after exposing the ludicrous aspect of 
Mr. Giapstone’s proceedings, passed, by a natural and easy 
transition, to a denunciation of their ruinous tendency. 
Incidentally he suggested a sufficient apology for the alleged 
permanence of the Crimes Bill by pointing out the im- 
possibility of devoting the whole of successive or alternate 
Sessions to the promotion of similar Bills. In former times, 
as he said, perhaps not without a touch of exaggeration, 
Bills for maintaining the law in Ireland were introduced in 
the morning and passed at night. The same process now 
occupies seven months, or an entire Session. In a certain 
sense the coercive provisions of the Bill are intended to be 

rmanent ; but every Act is liable to be repealed when 
Parliamen t considers that it has become unnecessary. The 


repeal of a Coercion Act will be too plausible and too 
popular a proposal to be withheld by any Ministry which 
finds itself able to dispense with exceptional securities, 
Lord Rosenery described correctly, and with u 

candour, the probable course of events. “ You will probably 
“ pass the Bill,” he said, “and at the end of two years you 
“ will have a state of things in Ireland not much more 
“tranquil than it is now, but apparently more tranquil, 
“ and the English people, which is a generous people, and 
“ which hates coercion, will say, ‘ There is no reason what- 
“ ¢ ever for affixing this stigma to our Irish fellow-subjects ; 
“ ¢ let's do away with this coercion.’ Then the Coercion 
“ Bill will be done away with.” Lord Rosesery, therefore, 
is not alarmed at the omission of limiting clauses, which Mr. 
GLapsTONE, in one of his speeches or letters, described as 
coercion which was to last for ever. In another part of his 
speech Lord Rosrpery boasted that he was never happier 
nor prouder as a Liberal than at the present moment, It 
was perhaps from a fear that his spirits might be unduly 
depressed that he carefully refrained from noticing the dis- 
graceful conduct of his friends in the House of Commons. 


Though the opening part of bis speech was pleasant and 
humorous, Lord Sauispury was sufficiently serious in his 
final protest against obstruction. The dangers which he 
described “ seemed to him to strike at the root of Parlia- 
“ mentary government.” Parliamentary government will not 
survive if repeated experience convinces the people that it 
is a farce. It is, as he truly said, not the action of the 
Ministers which is now the principal subject of interest. 
“ On the endurance and patience of the Conservative and 
“ Unionist members of the House of Commons during the 
“ present crisis the future of Parliamen government 
“ depends. I am convinced that, when the historian has 
“to write the history of these times, he will have to point 
“to this juncture as the ing of the ways, as the time 
“from which the renewed iife and vitality and greatness or 
“ the irreparable decay of the English Empire commenced.” 
It is profoundly true that no institution can long survive 
when its operation has become ridiculous and contemptible. 
The House of Commons has already been once forcibly dis- 
solved when, after assuming to itself all the powers of the 
State, the House became incapable of governing the 
country. It was then dismissed bya victorious soldier. It 
may hereafter fall a victim to the usurpation of a dema- 
gogue. The principle which Mr. Giapstone and his fol- 
lowers directly counteract is the right of the majority to 
prevail. It is nothing to the purpose to assert and to 
repeat that the Ministers are in the wrong, or that they are 
depriving a part of the population of alleged rights. It is 
evident that the same tactics might be employed with the 
same result against the most purely beneficent measure 
which was ever devised by the wisest of statesmen. A 
hundred amendments might be moved to an indispensable 
clause, and a band of brawlers might relieve one another in 
the delivery of factious and vexatious speeches. The ob- 
struction would be not less formidable than at present if 
there was a leader “proud in the possession of this tre- 
“ mendous machine,” which is able to reduce to nothing 
the boasted power of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Giapstone’s formal offer of a compromise between 
the Government and the Opposition amounts to an ac- 
ceptance of full responsibility for obstruction. He offered 
on behalf of himself and his followers to discontinue their 
dilatory proceedings on condition that the Bill should in- 
clude a limit of its duration, and that some minor changes 
should be introduced. Even if his proposals were reason- 
able and just, they ought to be submitted to the judgment 
of the House on their merits, and not to be enforced by 
threats of irregular delay. When Mr. Giapstone was in 
office he repeatedly insisted on the necessity of facilitating 
the conduct of business -by providing additional securities 
against abuses of the rules of debate. No attempts to 
paralyse the action of the majority have been as systematic 
as hisown. Some weeks were occupied during the early 
part of the Session in rendering the Standing Orders more 
effective ; and the little progress which has been made in 
legislation has only been rendered possible by the provision 
for Closure ; but it is now evident that the restrictive con- 
ditions which were imposed are unduly stringent. It will 
scarcely be — for any Government to secure night 
after night through the course of a Session the presence of 
the large number of supporters which is practically required 
for the summary termination of debate. In ordinary cases 
an oversight in tentative legislation may be afterwards cor- 
rected ; but a proposal on the part of the Government to 
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amend the Standing Orders still farther would be at once 
encountered by the methods which have now become 
familiar. Endless debates on the rules of Procedure would 
serve the purpose of the Opposition as well as strings of 
amendments to the Irish Crimes Bill. It is indeed sur- 
prising that a section of the minority should think it ex- 
pedient to interrupt the proceedings of the House by 
ruffianly language. A motion on the affairs of Zululand 
serves the common purpose as well as a denunciation of 
opponents who are said to “howl down Irish members in a 
half-drunken condition.” Mr. Guapstone himself would 
probably prefer that obstruction should be conducted with 
some external show of decency. The catastrophe which 
Lord Sattspury apprehends may be perceptibly accelerated 
by habitual disregard of propriety. Nevertheless, Mr. 
GLADSTONE cannot be wholly acquitted of complicity with 
the worst offenders against good-breeding. He knows the 
instruments which he employs for his own purposes, and 
he is, therefore, in some degree responsible for the modes of 
operation. 

According to some rumours the Government proposes 
after the Whitsuntide recess to take energetic measures for 
the recovery of Parliamentary freedom. For the reasons 
which have been already suggested, any attempt to amend 
the Standing Orders would be impracticable. It only 
remains to use more vigorously the powers which are already 
vested in the majority. The leader of the House deserves 
Lord Sattspury’s eloquent eulogy on his firmness, his 
sound judgment, and his uniform command of temper. 
Mr. Suirn has, as Lord Satissury suggested, many of 
the qualities which distinguished Lord Atrnorp; but, un- 
fortunately, he has different materials to deal with. He 
can count on the unbounded confidence of his party, but 
it would be idle to rely on the fairness, the modera- 
tion, or the generosity of the Opposition. He will pro- 
bably move the Closure more frequently as the contest 
on the Crimes Bill proceeds; but he cannot always count 
on a full attendance of his supporters, and the dis- 
cretion which was reposed in the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committees, though it is not likely to be abused, some- 
times interposes difficulties in the way of attempts to 
shorten debate. It is impossible to frame any set of rules 
which may not be distorted and misapplied. The tacit 
assumption of those who devise systems of Procedure is 
that the code will be administered in good faith. A section 
of the House has now for some years exerted itself to render 
Parliamentary government impossible, and it has not alto- 
gether failed of success. If the length of hes was 
limited, their number might be increased, and almost all 
regulations may be reduced to absurdity. If the present 
Government succeeds in abating or modifying the nuisance, 
it may count on the gratitude of the House of Commons 
and the country. 


THE ORDNANCE INQUIRY REPORT. 


* ie Report of the Royal Commission which has been 
inquiring into the system on which stores “ are obtained 
“and passed into Her Masesry’s service” goes far to 
justify the opinion of those who hold that Blue-books are 
the most interesting of reading. Its style alone entitles it 
to study. There is a precision of statement about it and a 
lucidity of arrangement which are admirable, and withal 
it has touches of dry humour of a quite exhilarating kind. 
When compared with the many loose and inconclusive 
documents of similar character published before, it shows 
how wise the Ministry was in making its Royal Commission 
small, and putting it under the direction of an eminent 
judge, who is also an eminent man of letters. As for the 
, eld of the matter of the inquiry, that is beyond 
question. It is little less than our whole system of army 

ment. Much was ruled out as not included in its 
reference, but the Royal Commission has, to speak in a 

been able to sound the heart of our military adminis- 
tration. It has estimated the value of our War-Oflice 
control, which, after all, is the essential thing, all the rest 
being mere matter of detail. What is said is amply sufficient 
to indicate the nature of what it was thought more judicious 
not to say. The Commission has distinguished admirably 
between the charges of corruption and the charges of in- 
competence. It dismisses the first with contempt after 
thorough examination. There is a grave irony in its reason 
for listening to the accusation—namely, that it thought 
some waste of time a less evil than the possibility of 


excluding “ really im matters.” The inquiry into 
this part of its reference has led the Commission to the 
opinion that, “of all the assertions made, only one is true, 
“and that one is worthless.” The Commissioners have 
heard many stories “of individual grievances,” and have 
been favoured by Colonel Horz with a frank confession 
that he was quite mistaken in most of his charges, and 
that when he called the Ordnance Committee “a seething 
“mass of corruption, he had made use of a foolish ex- 
“ pression.” In the opinion of the Commissioners the 
expression is correct as far as it goes, but inadequate. 
Foolish is not, they think, the proper adjective to describe 
accusations which, when examined, turn out to have no 
foundation. They think “ that before men are treated, not 
“ like ordinary criminals, but in a way in which 
“accused of ordinary crimes never are treated in this 
“ country, strong grounds to a them of guilt, which 
“cannot be discovered or pro in the ordinary way, 
“should be shown.” No such primd facie case has been 
made out; there is no need for an “ inquisitorial” Com- 
mittee, and there is an end of that matter. The utmost 
that can be said is, that one superior officer was guilty 
of want of dignity in selling what seems to have been an 
invention of his own, made while in the public service, to 
foreigners. This is not corruption, and what fault there is 
ought to be at least partly attributed to the department 
which apparently refused to secure what the foreigners 
thought worth paying for. But while the Ordnance Depart- 
ment may be considered as entirely cleared of the charge of 
corruption, the Report of the Commissioners only makes 
the long obstinacy of the War Office in refusing inquiry 
the more blameworthy. People who saw bad work done 
by the department, and who also saw that a fair exami- 
nation was refused, were to be excused if they began to 
o that there must be some ground for the accusations 

e by Colonel Horz. His reputation for gallantry was 
well established, and there was as yet no sufficient evidence 
on which to estimate the extent of his discretion. 


When the ape of corruption are cleared out of the 
way there remain the much more serious accusations of in- 
competence, based not on the hasty and sometimes spiteful 
assertions of individuals, but on proved failures. On these 
counts the verdict of the Commission is a severe con- 
demnation of the War Office. There is much in their 
lengthy Report which, though well worthy of attention, 
must be left aside for the present. There is proof and 
to spare that this or the other piece of work is ill done, 
but it may be treated as subordinate for the moment. 
The vital point is that the Report shows that, not only 
is the War Office badly organized as an administrative 
military machine, but that it is expressly organized to 
deal with the army, not as a fighting force, but as a 
skittle in the great game of party politics. As long as 
this is the case, incompetence, bungling, and makeshift 
must inevitably be the characteristics of its work. The 
Commissioners have not neglected the little wheels, but they 
very properly insisted on beginning with the mainspring. 
They have examined the Secretary of State for War, con- 
sidered in the abstract, and this is what they find. A 
Secretary of State for War could not do his work even if he 
combined the greatest administrative genius with the power 
of working all through the twenty-four hours. There are 
minor reasons for this; but the primary one is that, before 
being Secretary of State for War, the distinguished gentleman 
who fills the post isa party man. He is for ever thinking 
of the Budget, and the popularity of the Cabinet first, and of 
the army afterwards. Money is voted for military purposes 
in amounts dictated by political considerations. Then the 
various departments of the War Office scramble—we take 
the word from the Commissioners—for what they can get. 
There is no combined action among them. Each fights for 
its own hand, and they all collect round the Secretary 
of State for War and jump for what they can snatch out 
of his basket. The Secretary, conscious that he isa party 
man, likes the arrangement very well. He feeds one and 
sends another hungry away, so that in the end he makes 
the amount of provend allowed him for distribution by the 
Treasury serve the turn. For be it observed that, although 
he is limited as to the amount, he has a wide discretion as 
to the details of the distribution. The Secretary may be a 
faddist, or simply a stupid man (such a thing has been 
known), or a political person who has been too busy seeking 
salvation to acquire any knowledge of military administra- 
tion. It does not matter what he is; he is the ultimate 
authority. “He has a very substantial and highly im- 
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discretion, which he frequently exercises with 


““ jittle knowledge and without being subject to any kind of 
*“ control, and in an informal, occasional way.” So say the 


Commissioners, and they give an example of how a Secretary 
of State can go over the heads of his military advisers and 
‘mulct the nation for a preference of hisown. Mr, CHILDERS 
once had a Committee to advise about a new rifle. While 
the Committee was at work, he decided to retain a certain 
‘breech-action, of which the Committee did not approve for 
various reasons. They expostulated with him to no pur- 
pose ; the breech was retained. The objection of the Com- 
mittee to this breech-action was partly that it could not be 
adapted to a magazine-rifle. Two years afterwards it was 
decided to introduce a magazine-rifle after all, and so 
“Mr. Cuitpers’s opinion upon this technical question 
“(in which, however, he appears to have been to some 
“extent supported by the CommanpER-IN-CulEF) governed 
“ the construction of a new rifle, retarded or put difficulties 
“in the way of the introduction of a magazine-rifle, which 
“it was ultimately determined to introduce, and regulated 
“ the expenditure of a large sum of money, which no doubt 
“in future will be considerably increased.” Here is a 
good test example of our system of army administration, 
 racgg in many respects to a still later instance. The 

orse Artillery has been reduced in defiance of professional 
opinion, though to some extent with the support of a dis- 
tinguished General, and Mr. Sraynope’s opinion on this 
technical question will also be found to regulate the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money in the future. 

A department with a congenital disease of the heart is 
inevitably feeble in its limbs. In order that the Secretary 
of State may have an unchecked power to humour the 
Treasury, to fill up one hole by making another, to sacrifice 
stores to guns or guns to men, and rub along like a trades- 
man in embarrassed circumstances who makes one debt to 
pay another, he is kept carefully free from professional 
control. The only permanent Committee he has to deal with 
is the Ordnance Committee. The others are fluctuating, 
informal, and unpaid. Members sit as little as they please, 
come in and go out, and talk for years. Meanwhile the 
Secretary decides without them, or the Ministry changes, 
and everything is upset. There can be no continuity of 
administration when every few years brings a different 
spirit into the War Office, and a new man comes new to 
the work, with new fads, new friendships, and new pre- 
ferences. There is an. abundance of minor vices in the 
administration, and some of them only to be accounted for 
by its natural but corrupt love of incompetence. How 
else can we account for the monstrous bungling over the 
45-ton guns? The Commissioners have discovered that Sir 
Wituiam Armstrone & Co. protested against the pattern 
of guns they were asked to make, but the Government 
“considered themselves committed to the construction of 
“guns on that pattern, and they were proceeded with, 
“ finished, and issued for service accordingly.” It was in 
defiance of Captain Noste’s opinion that these guns were 
sent to sea, and because at that time (the middle of the 
Russian scare to wit) it was thought that any gun was 
better than no gun. The War Office, in fact, not only does 
bad work itself, but is the cause of bad work in others. 
There is much, very much, in the Report which is deserving 
of further notice ; but we do not include in this the pro- 
posed remedies for War Office mismanagement. They are 
very well as far as they go; but, after all, they amount to 
a mere tinkering and ing, a mere shuffling of the 
cards. Little more could well be done by them than a 
little lopping and paring of minor abuses. The one really 
effectual reform would be that the army should be treated 
as an army, and that will not be done till the ultimate 
authority at the War Office has ceased to be a party 
politician, who may be a good administrator in spite of his 
inevitable ignorance of his business, but who may also be 
a dull statistical pedant, a mere windbag, a seeker after 
salvation, or an amiable Parliamentary young man of good 
connexions, who must be provided for somehow, and who 
will be led by the nose by some subordinate. 


IRELAND AND THE CRIMES BILL. 


7 scenes of scandalous disorder which preceded the 
rising of the House of Commons for the Whitsuntide 
recess formed a fitting close to the first two acts of the 
Sessional drama, and not, as we hope, an unfitting prepara- 


tion for the third. A scandal more or less in this day of 
Parliamentary scandals is of little consequence, and it was 
worth while to have witnessed it for the sake of the lesson 
which it will leave fresh in the minds of the public when 
those who have caused it have departed on their ill-earned 
holiday. The Obstructionist manceuvres of Monday night and 
the Obstructionist brutalities in the early hours of Tuesday 
morning must have supplied all unprejudiced observers with 
conclusive confirmation of two long-suspected facts. One 
of the convictions thus driven home is that the amended 
methods of the First Rule of Procedure are too unwieldy 
to enable the House to bring its will to bear with reasonable 
expedition on those who defy it ; the other is, that the un- 
amended rules directed to the maintenance of the decencies of 
debate are operating most ineffectively for the attainment of 
their purpose. We prefer to say no more than that they are 
so operating, because we might be thought to beg the question 
if we were to add that the failure of their operation is 
mainly due to the mode in which they are being administered. 
But, though it may possibly be true that the existing regula- 
tions do not arm the Chair with sufficient powers for the 
prompt and condign punishment of gross outrages upon 
Parliamentary decency, we cannot pretend to think that 
the present Chairman of Committees has made due use of 
the powers which he possesses. As an arbiter between 
parties Mr. Courtvey’s conduct in the Chair is irreproach- 
able ; as a guardian of the dignity of the House his manner 
of discharging his functions leaves much to be desired. By 
no means wanting in personal authority when he chooses 
to exercise it, he seems to have formed no adequate concep- 
tion of the authority which belongs to him as the repre- 
sentative of the House, and of the respect which is due to 
the corporate personality of the assembly which he thus 
represents. His rebuke of Dr. Tanner last Monday night 
for apologizing to him as an individual instead of to 
the House as a body, and his insistence on the apology 
being tendered in a properly respectful way, were commend- 
able steps, but we cannot but note that they have been very 
tardily taken. For some time past Mr. Courtney has been 
distressingly lax in his toleration of insolently perfunctory 
withdrawals of unparliamentary expressions, and the form of 
apology which he at last, and very properly, disallowed was, 
after all, one which he had himself permitted to become a 
regular formula. Dr, TanNER was not, we regret to say, 
without some warrant for assuming that he could sufficiently 
atone for any outburst of blackguardism by “raising his 
“ hat,” and that a mere expression of his personal willingness 
to obey the directions of the Chairman would set him 
right with the assembly which he so grossly insults. Mr. 
Courtney, it is quite evident, must make much more 
resolute use of the powers which he possesses, and we are 
inclined to think that those powers themselves will have 
to be reinforced. Assuredly they must be if they allow 
Dr. TanneR to commit as many scandalous outrages upon 
decency as he does at present, and to expiate them on the 
easy terms at present conceded to him. If the House of 
Commons does not possess, or will not speedily assume, the 
power of adding punishment to reproof, and visiting such 
an offender as this with either temporary or definitive 
expulsion, it will be powerless indeed. 


Mr. Guapstone’s last appearance in Parliament in the 
earlier hours of Monday morning—for he wisely spares himself 
the fatigues of those exhausting sittings which he is mainly 
instrumental in inflicting on the House—was signalized by 
a question of which it is not difficult to guess the motive. 
It would be “ very desirable,” he suggested, for the House 
to be in possession during the remaining discussion on the 
Crimes Bill of the latest information in regard to agrarian 
outrages in Ireland, and he accordingly wished to know 
whether the Government would arrange that, as the month 
of May would have expired before the House met again, 
the agrarian offences reported to the Constabulary in May 
should be made known to the House on its reassembling. 
To this Mr. Batrour replied that he should be happy to 
furnish the particulars asked for; but he added that he 
was already able to “ give the House the satisfactory in- 
“ formation that since the Crimes Bill was introduced there 
“has been a marked decrease of crime.” This anticipa- 
tory destruction of the argument which Mr. Giapstoyg, of 
course, proposed to found on the statistics which he applied 
for was received by the Parnellites in the only way which 
would enable them to put a good face on the matter—that 
is to say, with “laughter and ironical cheers.” Occupants 
of the front Opposition bench, however, who have had ex- 
perience of the goverument of Ireland, will not be allowed 
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to dispose of Mr. Batrour's answer so easily. Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Sir Witt1am Harcourt, at any rate, to say nothing of 
some of their colleagues, must be perfectly well aware that 
the phenomenon remarked upon by Mr. Batrour is one 
which in Ireland invariably accompanies legislation of the 
kind now before Parliament. Even the passing of the 
Protection of Life and Property Act of 1881, unsuccessful 
as it proved in the long run, was attended by a consider- 
able exodus of outrage-mongers and agents of disorder, 
with the result of a temporary abatement of the worst 
symptoms of the situation. There is reason, indeed, to 
believe that that strategic movement carried off many of 
the men whom there was the greatest amount of “ reasonable 
“and probable cause” for locking up without trial, and 
that Mr. Forster was left to fill the gaols with minor 
agitators and conspirators whose arrest and detention pro- 
duced naturally less important results. The bigger men, 
after having made themselves scarce for a time, returned and 
resumed operations. The famous Mr. SuHertpan of Tubber- 
curry—about the dates of whose connexion with Mr. 
Ditton United Ireland has got itself into so hopeless a 
chronological muddle—is an instance in point. We all re- 
member how at the time of Mr. Forster's resignation in 
1882 this energetic patriot had for months past been “going 
“ backwards and forwards” to the outrage-mongers of the 
West of Ireland, and how he was designated on that account 
by Mr. ParneLt as the fittest person to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Kilmainham Treaty. We do not doubt, 
indeed we have actual information, that the prospect of a 
Crimes Act is at present clearing the disturbed parts of 
Ireland of village ruffians, just as the imminence of similar 
legislation effected a like clearance in 1881 and 1882. Care 
must be taken in the present instance that the fugitives do 
we — or that they are promptly laid by the heels if 
ry do. 

Having so far admitted the pertinence of Mr. Batrour’s 
reply to Mr. Guapstong, and having acknowledged that 
the returns for which the Leader of the Opposition asks, so 
far as they have any relevance at all, will strengthen the 
case for the Crimes Bill, it may be as well to remind him 
that the public do not in any degree share his exaggerated 
view of the importance of these The state of 
Treland and the legislative needs which it has created have 
been brought home to the minds of Englishmen by an 
abundance of evidence which does not reach us through the 
reports of the Irish Constabulary, and is not reducible to any 
formal statistical shape. Indeed, a classification of agrarian 
offences which does not include such acts as those of the 
murder of Mr. Curtin and the infamous persecution of his 
widow and daughters is not very much to the purpose ; 
and the same may be said of any review of the state of 
Ireland which takes no account of the hundreds of persons 
whose lives are being made a burden to them by boycotting 
and the terrorism which is its sanction, Mr. GLapsTonE 
and his colleagues of the front bench have, of course, found 
it convenient to touch very lightly on this part of the ques- 
tion, They have had a good deal to say about actual out- 
rages, and have expended much ingenuity on the endeavour 
to show that fewer persons are being positively murdered or 
maimed in the present year than was the case in 1882. 
But they make no attempt to meet the evidence which goes 
to show that the state of Ireland is one of complete enslave- 
ment to the confederacy which has almost formally substi- 
tuted its own decrees for the law of the land. Nobody but 
Mr. Guiapsroye and those whose duty it is to take their 
opinions from him can even pretend to regard it as a 
light matter that the National League should have at this 
moment established over three parts of Ireland the same 
sort of domination which Mr. O’Brien has been seeking 
in vain to found in Canada. At the escape of the bafiled 
agitator from the shots fired at him the other day in 
Hamilton we feel a satisfaction due to considerations which 
are not in the least degree complimentary to him, and 
are not to be taken to imply that we attach any extrava- 
gant value to his life. The incident, however, only affords 
a fresh illustration of the necessity of clipping the wings 
of the politicians whose long impunity emboldens them to 
un e enterprises of so grossly and insultingly provo- 
cative a nature as Mr. O’Brien’s Canadian tour. It is 
quite time that Executive authority should interpose between 
the impudence of the Irish agitators and the violence which 
it challenges. We want disaffection and disorder to be met 
not by the revolver of the private citizen, but by the con- 
stable and the law. 


COLLISIONS AT SEA, 


Wi the last few weeks there has been an unplea- 
santly large number of collisions at sea. The disaster 
to the two French steamers happened only the other day. 
Then there is a report from Newfoundland of the running 
down of a schooner with loss of life by a mail-boat. The 
affair of the Celtic and Britannic is still fresh. Of these 
misfortunes only the last is matter for comment as yet, at 
least in the English press. The French may be left to judge 
the merits of their own seamen, and nothing is known of 
the loss of the Newfoundland schooner except that it has 
happened. The collision between the two White Star 
vessels is better understood, and is a matter of general 
importance to us. Even in this case there is still much to 
be learnt. Until the officers and men of the steamers have 
given their evidence before a proper authority, it would be 
unfair to blame either of the masters. As yet all the pub- 
lished reports have come from passengers who were not 
qualified by knowledge to judge accurately of what they saw, 
and were in any case too much frightened and flurried to 
observe with any approach to accuracy. The evidence given 
before the Court of Inquiry into the stranding of the 
Channel steamer near Dieppe ought to be a warning 
against putting trust in the reports of passengers. It 
showed how recklessly landsmen will decide’ on questions 
of seamanship, and how flatly eye-witnesses will contra- 
dict one another on the plainest matters of fact. So it is 
wiser to wait before coming to any decision as to whether 
the Celtic is to blame or the Britannic or both, or whether 
the collision was one of those very rare accidents for which 
nobody can be fairly blamed. 


It requires, however, no official inquiry to prove that colli- 
sions often occur, and also that they are generally aggravated 
by more or less violent misconduct on the part of some of 
the passengers and some of the crew. These things are 
matters of common knowledge, and need no further proof. 
We never hear of a big ocean steamer coming to grief 
without also hearing that there has been an ugly rush for the 
boats made by some of the steerage passengers, and generally 
that the firemen have seized a boat and made off. Both these 
things are said to have happened on board the Britannic. 
The captain’s revolver had to be brought into play for the 
benefit of the steerage passengers, and they appear to have 
been kept in order. But the cowardly firemen got off; and, 
when it was found that the Britannic was not likely to 
sink, they returned to no more serious punishment than 
hearing that they ought to be ashamed of themselves. If 
this is an exaggeration of what happened on board the 
White Star boat, it is an accurate statement of much that 
has occurred before. These stories suggest doubts whether 
the captains of our great ocean steamers are properly 
supplied with means to keep order at a moment of danger 
among the many hundreds of passengers under their care. 
There is no question as to the captain’s right to suppress 
what is really mutiny with his revolver, if nothing less will 
do ; but a captain cannot be everywhere on a ship four 
hundred feet long, and the mischief may be done before 
he can stop it. The St. James's Gazette has suggested 
that a small police force should be maintained on board 
these vessels, and there is a deal to be said 
in favour of doing something of the kind. It would 
not be an altogether simple business to organize such 
a force. There would be some difficulty in settling its 
proper position on board. If the men were to be paid as 
part of the crew, the Companies would have some reason to 
complain of the extra burden thrown on them at a time 
when profits are painfully small or are not to be made. If 
the police are to be supplied by the State, it would be 
necessary to confer authority to command them on the 
captains. No seaman, and indeed no sensible passenger, 
would like to have a body of men on board who were not 
under the orders of the captain. Still, with a little good 
will, the laws for keeping order on emigrant ships might be 
so extended as to supply passenger ships with some force 
which would check mutiny in a case of wreck or collision. 
As for the firemen who seize boats and turn out the women, 
there is no need of any change in the law for their benefit. 
They commit an undoubted legal offence, and can be pro- 
secuted for it. If the next handful of cowardly rascals 
who seize a boat in defiance of orders, and leave their 
ship, were tried and punished, as they could be, a very 
wholesome example would be set for the future. If the 
story from the Britannic is true, this seems a very fair 
opportunity for making a beginning. It is not enough to 
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tell these deserters that they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. Doubts are expressed whether the system of fog- 
signalling is sufficiently elaborate and intelligible to enable 
a vessel to indicate her course and position. There is a 
code of signals for the purpose, and it must be of some use. 
The demoniacal concert of hooting, yelling, shrieking, and 
bubbling which goes on along the Lower Thames during a 
fog is found instructive by the mariner. At least, accidents 
are very rare in that most intricate piece of navigation. 
What can be done on the river can be done on the sea, and 
a steamer can sufficiently indicate the course she is hold- 
ing. Whether this was done by the Celtic and Britannic 
it will be for the Court to decide on hearing the evidence. 
It will also have to inquire whether both vessels were not 
going too quick through the fog. Their speed must have 
been considerable ; for, though they sighted one another at 
the distance of an eighth of a mile, they were not able to 
alter their course before the collision occurred. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


wore his many accomplishments Mr. GuapsTonE has 

acquired great skill in profiting by the blunders of 
injudicious opponents. Voluntary correspondents who think 
that they can puzzle the great master of political sophistry 
furnish him with many opportunities of applying their sug- 
gestions to his own — A well-meaning clergyman 
lately wrote to ask him whether England is not entitled 
to exercise the discretion which Mr. Giapstone claims for 
dear old Scotland and gallant little Wales. In both parts 
of the United Kingdom Church Establishments are to be 
separately attacked, both for the purpose of doing imme- 
diate and irreparable mischief, and in the hope of esta- 
blishing precedents for the destruction of any part of the 
Establishment which might be provisionally spared. Mr. 
Guapstone’s clerical correspondent, being probably in- 
terested in some part of the country which lies outside the 
Welsh dioceses, hopes that he and his neighbours may 
enjoy the privilege of being the last to be devoured. It 
has occurred to this hasty reasoner that, if Scotch and 
Welsh votes were excluded, the residue of the House of 
Commons might perhaps contain a majority in favour of 
the surviving fragment of the Church Establishment. He 
consequently asks Mr. Guapsrong, with a certain air of 
confidence, whether it would not be just that England, 
exclusive of Wales, should determine by a separate vote 
whether the Church in that part of the kingdom should 
be deprived of its property and its privileges. As might 
be expected, Mr. GiapsTone at ance accepts the simple- 
minded proposal. It is not his business to suggest to an 
innocent projector the practical effect of a pretended re- 
ference to local opinion. The House of Commons would 
certainly not abdicate its functions in deference to a sec- 
tion of its own body, and Scotch, Welsh, and perhaps 
Irish members would swell the Radical combination for 
the abolition of the Church. Accordingly Mr. Giapstone 
replies that the suggestion of his correspondent seems to be 
highly equitable. 

If, instead of communicating with a stranger by a post- 
card, Mr. GuapstonE had been negotiating with some re- 
sponsible party leader, he might boast of an easy and not 
unimportant triumph. The overture which he is disposed 
to accept involves the assumption that the Scotch Establish- 
ment and a part of the English are to be sacrificed in the 
idle hope of saving the remainder. The arrangement also 
implies the voluntary submission of the English members to 
the decision of their Scotch and Welsh colleagues; and it 
must be remembered that in recent versions of the Home 
Rule Bill the Irish. members are to retain their seats at 
Westminster. Of the four parties which Mr. GuapsTone 
would recognize as separate nationalities, three will, as he 
believes, always vote for subversive measures. When they 
deal with their own local and separate interests, their de- 
cision is to be final, but their votes might still be available 
for anarchical experiments in English legislation. Those 


_few of Mr. Gtapsronz’s followers who affect to desire 


separate Parliaments for Scotland and Wales have not yet 
committed themselves to the absurdity of a subordinate 
Legislature for England. Mr. Giapstone’s clerical corre- 
spondent might be excused for his indifference to the prac- 
tical conditions of local independence, if he had any suffi- 
cient reason for ing his opinion on subjects with 


authorized to offer the whole or part of any Established 
Church as an equivalent for Mr. Giapstone’s possibly 
undertaking to defend the rest, or to it, as long as it 
is not condemned by local opinion. Mr. GLApsToNE undor- 
stands better the methods of destructive legislation. If he 
can only induce his adversaries to encounter him in detail, 
he can scarcely fail to succeed. The.abolition of four 
dioceses would be inevitably followed by complete Dis- 
establishment. 

Mr. Guapstone's visit to South Wales bodes no good to 
the Church in the Principality or in the rest of the kingdom. 
He has of late lost no opportunity of menacing the in- 
stitution of which he was once deemed the most loyal 
defender. Not two years, indeed, have passed since he 
angrily rebuked undisciplined adherents for prematurely 
directing their hostility against the Church. Disestablish- 
ment, he said, was only to be discerned in the dim and 
distant future, and it was the duty of the Liberal party to 
obey its leader in the selection of immediate objects of 


attack, As he has since that time added to his programme ~ 


the project of dismembering the United Kingdom, it is not 
surprising that he has reconsidered the respite which he 
had ostensibly accorded to the Church. He has indeed not 
yet attacked it in front, but he believes that he has dis- 
covered a weak point in a backward part of the coun 
where the Nonconformists, though they are losing ground, 
are numerous and active. The affectation of deference to 
provincial opinion scarcely disguises Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
real motive and object. It is absurd to suppose that he iz 
neutral while he consults the judgment of a local majority. 
A statesman who is also a professed, and once a zealous, 
Churchman must have a definite conviction on the religious 
and political tendencies of Church Establishment. It is 
not as a humble waiter on Providence as represented by 
majorities that great Ministers have controlled policy and 
legislation. Mr. Guapstone himself has initiated many 
grave changes as an independent and impulsive leader. It 
was not as the mouthpiece of a faction, but as its guide 
and teacher, that he lowered the franchise, that he intro- 
duced the Ballot, or that he destroyed the Irish Establish- 
ment and the property of Irish landowners. Of late years 
a turbulent and dangerous demagogue, he has not hitherto 
condescended to await the instructions of his followers. 

It has been suggested from a friendly quarter that Lord 
Sa.isBury was not well advised in calling attention to the 
organization which the Nonconformists have for some time 
past placed at the disposal of the extreme Radical party. 
It may sometimes be expedient to affect ignorance of noto- 
rious facts, and it is seldom judicious for political leaders to 
treat any section of the community as irreconcilably hostile ; 
but, if Lord Satispury thought it advisable to repel the 
charge of imprudence, he might perhaps explain that he 
was speaking, not of the mass of Dissenters, but of the 
political machinery which is almost exclusively worked by 
their clerical directors. In many parts of the country, in- 
cluding Wales, a large section of the lay Nonconformists 
disapprove of the mischievous activity of the majority of 
the ministers. There is no reason why an intelligent trades- 
man or farmer should support Home Rule because he ha 
pens to have been born in a Dissenting family. The freehold 
occupiers, who are numerous in the hill districts of the 
Principality, are for the most part Conservative in their 
opinions. Although Welsh gentry belong, with scarcely 
an exception, to the Church, there was a few years ago little 
trace of the class antagonism which has since been culti- 
vated by the ministers whose achievement is now osten- 
tatiously approved by Mr. Guapstoye and his adherents. 
Even at the present time many of the younger Noncon- 
formist aspirants to a clerical career apply to the Welsh 
bishops for ordination. There are as few theological im- 
pediments to union as among the different Presbyterian 
communities in Scotland, and those who are best acquainted 
with the operation of the voluntary system are seldom its 
most enthusiastic supporters. The clergy, both in England 
and Wales, have for many years shown their sound judgment 
by abstaining from collective interference in elections and 
generally in political contests. It is probable that their 
— reserve may have produced an impression in their 

vour, 

It is not improbable that, during his visit to Glamorgan- 
shire, Mr. GLapsTone will formally announce his conversion 
to the cause of Welsh Disestablishment. Two or three 
weeks have passed since he professed a wish to ascertain the 
opinions of the Welsh people, and he will now receive 
ample evidence to support the conclusion on which he had 
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viously determined. Ina similar case he professed to 
for the first time the wishes of Ireland when the 
election under the new franchise produced the results which 
had been universally foreseen. Mr. Guapstone already 
knows that five out of the six counties of South Wales and 
most of the borough constituencies have returned supporters 
of his own. He may now think that the time has come to 
be convinced, if not by their arguments, at least by their 
votes. Some of the Welsh members are, like himself, recent 
proselytes, and they will be gratified for any plausible theory 
which may account for a sudden change of opinion. He 
will probably substitute a more credible explanation for 
an ingenious theory which was lately propounded by his 
nt entertainer. Sir Hussey Vivian has suddenly con- 
eeived an affectionate veneration for the ancient British 
community which was ultimately merged in the English 
Church. The centuries which intervened between the dis- 
appearance of the older institution and the rise of Welsh 
Dissent were treated with a contempt which recalls Mr. 
Grapstone’s historical method. The spiritual descendants 
of WHITFIELD are perhaps scarcely prepared to pre | 
themselves with the persecuted remnant of the Chu 
which was founded in Britain by the Roman conquerors. 
The condemnation of the communion founded by AUGUSTINE 
was not unlike Mr. GLapstone’s protest against the Act of 
Union. In both cases the assailant of established institu- 
tions held that they were founded on usurpation, and a pre- 
scription of a hundred or a thousand years was treated with 
equal contempt. 


THE ARMED BURGLAR. 


HE careers of Harry Nasu and 

so far as they are known to the police—a qualification 

not of much importance in this case—will serve very well 
to point a moral which we have often enforced. Nasu and 
BuTTreRFIELD were found guilty at the Middlesex Sessions 
last Tuesday on two counts. The first count charged them 
with attempting to commit a burglary in a specified house ; 
the second stated that they were found by night armed with 
offensive weapons and burglarious instruments, with intent 
to commit a felony. Nasu is thirty years of age, and 
ButrerFIELp twenty-two. They have been repeatedly con- 
victed, and Nasu has served five years’ penal servitude for 
burglary, as well as nine months for having housebreaking 
implements in his possession. Upon the Assistant-Judge 
sentencing Nasn to six years’ penal servitude, a rather 
amusing scene took place. Nasu exclaimed, “ You can’t do 
“it; it is only an attempt, and you can’t give me more 
“ than two years’ imprisonment.” But Mr. Epuin is not 
Mr. Surrn, and is not Mr. Maurice Hearty. Nasu 
had forgotten the second count, and Mr. Epiiy promptly 
reminded him of it, adding, in language not yet Parlia- 
mentary, ‘‘ Take him downstairs.” The retort was effective, 
for BurrerFieELD received his five years in silence. Upon 
the rare occasions when a professional criminal has raised a 
technical point of this kind, he has hitherto almost always 
been right. It is fortunate that Mr. Epiin knows his busi- 
ness, and that the law is not, in this at all events, 
as asinine as Mr. Bumsie proclaimed it to be. The inci- 
dent also shows that a hardened gaol-bird, who thoroughly 
knows the ropes, if not the rope, prefers hard labour for 
two years, sometimes represented as practically meaning 
death, toa longer term of penal servitude. Solitary confine- 
ment may be a very irksome thing. But a convict’s first 
thought is, “ When will my punishment be over?” Nasn’s 
objection to the power of the Court has literary as well as 
historical precedent to support it. In Mr. Harcreave 
Grey’s letter from circuit to his cousin Vivian, Mr. Justice 
Sr. Prose is made to speak as follows :—“ Gentlemen of 
“the Jury,—The noise is insufferable ; the heat is intoler- 
“able; the doorkeepers let the people keep shuffling in; 
“the ducks in the corner are going quack, quack, quack ; 
“ here's a little girl being tried for her life, and the judge 
“can’t hear a word that’s said. Bring me my black cap, 
“and I'll condemn her todeath instantly.” But an o e 
is interposed. “*‘ You can’t, my lord,’ shrieks the infant 
Sinner ; ‘ it’s only for petty larceny.’” We have abolished 
the distinction between grand and petty larceny, so that 
this story isin a manner obsolete. The conditions under 
Which the first fruits of Mr. Disrarui’s genius were pro- 
duced are curiously unlike those under which Lord 
Beaconsrrexp’s latest triumphs were won. Yet there is 
tally nothing new and nothing old. The late Baron 


Martin was once informed by a very youthful solicitor’s 
clerk in chambers that he had no power to make a certain 
order, “Go and stand in the corner, sir,” said the outraged 
majesty of the law ; “go and stand in the corner while I 
“ write it out.” 

Let us, however, as Mr. Conypeare said in the House of 
Commons the other day that he would do, pass from the 
vein of light banter to that of seriousargument. Why have 
we drawn attention to what CartyLe would call “an Old 
“ Bailey story that only wants forgetting”? Because we 
maintain and desire to impress upon the public that armed 
burglars are insufficiently punished. Penal servitude is 
good for all burglars, especially for those who hunt in gangs 
or couples. But itis to be feared that we shall never ex- 
tirpate burglary, unless, indeed, we extirpate poverty, which 
in these anti-Malthusian days is not within the range of 
practical politics. When men all have coats to their backs, 
and take their regular meals, then perhaps we may no longer 
have burglars always with us, In the meantime we might 

istinguish. A burglar with a revolver is always a potential 
murderer. He may not, in the rich and exuberant lang 
of Colonel SaunpErson, have actually imbrued his hands in 
blood. But he is always ready to shoot either a householder 
or a policeman at sight, should either of these much-enduring 
personages attempt to molest him. Ifa man must force his 
way into houses by night without an invitation, he may at 
least be induced to leave his shooting-irons at home. The 
best way of leading up to that salutary consummation is, as 
we have repeatedly urged, to flog him if he brings them. 
That would set up a broad, and obvious difference 
between simple burglary and burglary which is only by an 
accident not accompanied with homicide, It is not many 
years since attempt to kill was a capital offence in this 
country. It is still, we believe, capital in some English 
colonies. Nothing, indeed, can be more absurd than 
that a man who takes the life of a treacherous friend in a 
fit of ungovernable fury should be hanged, while an armed 
burglar, who is more likely to have committed murder than 
not, escapes with a few yearsat Portland. Take the analogy 
of night poaching. The offence is nominally punishable 
with fourteen years’ penal servitude, which would be a 
terribly severe sentence if inflicted in ordinary cases. But 
the judges use the very large discretion allowed them by 
keeping the longer terms for poachers who forcibly resist 
their apprehension. An armed poacher has not necessarily 
murderous intentions, like an armed burglar. “ You must 
“ not,” Lord BraMwELL once said in effect to a prisoner, 
and probably many other judges have said the same thing, 
“ you must not trespass on other people's land in pursuit of 
“ game which does not belong to you. But if you do, you 
‘* will find it better to run away when you see a keeper than 
“ to resist him.” The Home Secrerary sees no reason for 
altering the law in respect to armed burglars. Home 


Secretaries seldom do. To us it seems that bands of 


marauders, carrying deadly weapons, should be treated 
differently from the casual or ordinary thief. They are 
engaged in making war upon society without the slightest 
regard to human life or limb, and there can be no reason for 
showing them any forbearance when they are caught. It 
is necessary, in fact, to stamp them out, and we believe that 
a timely resort to the cat would have the desired effect. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, 


was natural that the recurrence of the QuEEN’s 
birthday should evoke rather more interest than usual, 
The various annual rejoicings were more general, and the 
holiday was more scrupulously observed. Whatever people 
may say about the Jubilee, fifty is a more interesting 
number to the human mind than forty-nine or fifty-one; 
and the fact, like other facts in the universe, insists upon 
making itself felt, whether superior people welcome it or 
not. The unusual exuberance of illuminations in the streets 
of London on Tuesday night, and the increased numbers of 
people who went to look at them, will serve to intensify the 
regret of well-disposed persons if the Office of Public Works 
fails to take advantage of the opportunity now about to 
present itself of showing what sort of display of fireworks is 
suitable on a summer night for an occasion of unique festi- 
vity in the metropolis of a great Empire. 
An occasion of general rejoicing ought to be a time of 
eral reconciliation, and amendment of any course of 


conduct hitherto marked by undue asperity or by any 
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—— characteristics. It is a real pleasure to be 
able to record that in this particular, as it may be hoped in 
all others, the approaching celebration will be signally, not 
to say unexpectedly, successful. It has already produced an 
announcement betokening an amount of good a and 
good temper greater than could have been anticipated in a 
quarter where there was indeed little reason to hope for 
anything so amiable. From the answer given in the House 
of Commons to an inquiry of Mr. Heaty’s as to why no 
Parnellite members had been nominated to the Committee 
concerned with the arrangements for the Thanksgiving 
Service in Westminster Abbey, it seems that those gentle- 
men do not propose to take any active part in the cere- 
monies which mark the occasion. The supposition is con- 
firmed by the action of the Corporation of Dublin in 
refusing to avail themselves of the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s 
invitation to them to send a deputation representative of 
their body to take part in the service in the Abbey. 
It is always agreeable to be able to acknowledge pro- 
priety in the behaviour of political opponents, and the 

rish Home Rulers, in and out of Parliament, could not 
in this matter have acted more properly, or with greater 
dignity or credit to themselves. By pursuing an opposite 
course, and taking advantage of the technical necessity 
of inviting their presence, they might have inflicted upon 
Her Magesty and her loyal subjects the company, in the 
one case, of persons circumstantially accused of participa- 
tion in a treasonable and murderous conspiracy, and un- 
willing or unable to rebut the accusation ; and in the 
other, of persons whose principal claim to distinction is 
that they were once the sympathetic colleagues of the 
late lamented James Carey, T.C. But, with a self-respect 


_ and forbearance equally surprising in the ejaculators or 


instigators of the singular expressions which from time to 
time render the floor of the House of Commons comparable 
to the gutter of the New Cut, these persons have deter- 
mined to betake themselves on the 21st of June to some 
more congenial and less incongruous occupation than that 
of publicly thanking Gop for the preservation of QuEEN 
Vicroria’s life. It does them infinite credit, and the fact 
should be generally recognized. 

The foregoing digression upon the pleasing circumstances 
which appropriately characterize a season of general re- 
joicing serve to recall to mind the fact that, although sixty- 
eight years is not a very long time for a human being in 
these days to live, it is a time in which a great deal may 
happen. It is not easy for any private person even to 

alate upon the mass of things, people, and events 
of which the Queen has had some experience during her 
sixty-eight years, of which very nearly three-quarters have 
been spent in discharging the duties of the most remark- 
able office in the world. The Ordnance Inquiry Com- 
mission reported the other day that they could not imagine 
how even a miraculous man could adequately perform all 
the duties of the Secretary of State for War. They form one 
out of many sets of duties, all of which technically fall 
upon the QuzEN, and any of which she can, in fact, influ- 
ence. It is impossible not to be moved by the contempla- 
tion of such a position, and it is well that the QuzEN should 
be fortified in her occupation of it by the recurrence of 
opportunities for the expression by her loyal subjects of the 
gratitude and reverence which they acknowledge to be her 


due. 


BULGARIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


HE curious document which has been issued by Sarp 
PasHa asa Circular to the Powers on the affairs of 
Bulgaria has, we are told, been “ rather severely criticized.” 
This seems a little unkind. As the first paragraph of the 
Circular intimates, the state of things in Bulgaria for nearly 
a year has not merely concerned the Porte as Suzerain. It 
has laid upon it the very troublesome and, what to a State 
like Turkey is worse, the very expensive duty of keeping up 
forces of observation on the frontier. Therefore it is quite 
reasonable that the Sutran should ask the Powers really to 
be so good as to put an end to such a very unpleasant state 
of things. Otherwise, it must be confessed that there is not 
much in the document, except a sentence which would fully 
deserve the first prize in any competition for diplomatic 
vagueness. “The circumstances,” it says, “ which provoked 
“ the withdrawal of the Prince had taken a form foreign to 
“ the conditions established by the Treaty of Berlin.” To de- 
termine exactly to what this wholly admirable sentence refers 


would puzzle a d jury of CEprpuses. Kidnapping, no 
doubt, ts foreign to the Treaty of Berlin, or any 80 
we should hope is connivance at kidnapping. The tone of 
the Czar’s celebrated m was in the same way 
foreign indeed to the conditions of good diplomatic manners, 
What Sarp Pasa really meant, or whether he did not rather 
very distinctly mean to mean nothing,‘are questions too 
great and high for settlement offhand. It is, however, to 
be feared that little will come of the rather pathetic appeal 
of the Porte. It is the Russian game to keep Bulgaria dis- 
turbed, and, in this not very heroic age, it is not the game 
of the other Powers to interfere with the Russian game, 
The “conditions established by the Treaty of Berlin,” 
unfortunately, though they give Russia no more right than 
any other Power, give her as much as any other, and that 
is enough to enable her to refuse peace to the Principality. 
It is a sufficiently discreditable state of things ; but, as we 
have said, there appears to be as yet no way out of it. 

The conduct of Russia in this matter has been long ago 
judged by Europe, and, in fact, it admits of no sort of 
defence, hardly even of that which consists in frank falsifi- 
cation of the facts. Even if Bulgaria were the scene of a 
reign of terror, such as the docile imagination of Russian 
advocates delights to picture, it would be the part of Russia 
not to abstain, as she is doing at present, but at all hazards 
to intervene. The facts being of course quite different, 
the abuse of treaty rights which keeps the country per- 
petually exposed to seditious attempts, and the impudent 
support given to those attempts by acknowled Rus- 
sian agents, exceed in indecency most things known in 
recent history. But, so long as Austria chooses to remain 
inactive, there is very little for the rest of Europe to 
do, and even the passing off of the recent war tee 
must be regarded as rather unfortunate than otherwise 
for Bulgaria. In case of a disturbance the same causes 
which would have liberated the hands of Russia would 
also have given other Powers the opportunity and the 
reason of interference; but, at present, everybody is too 
much afraid of once more bringing about the risk of a 
breach of the peace to interfere with Russian policy. It 
might of course be open to question whether the use of 
treaty rights in a merely obstructive fashion, or the refusal 
to use them, does not forfeit them; but unluckily there is 
no international mandamus except war. The chief reassur- 
ing fact of the situation is that every week, almost every 
day, during which the Regency maintains itself strengthens 
its position and renders more possible the solution of the 
difficulty which consists in doing without a Prince. We have 
more than once pointed out that the most obstinate 
Monarchist has no particular reason to prefer the “ form of 
“ government ina single person” in these cases. Nominated, 
not capable of transmitting his authority, tied down by 
treaties, and subject to another Power, the Prince is very 
little more than a perpetual or nominally perpetual president 
—a personage who is not hedged by any particular divinity. 

It would be neither just nor sensible to apply the same 
language to the conduct of Russia in the East which 
is applicable to her conduct in the West. In the first 
place, though there may be very little doubt that Russian 
agency is not unconcerned in the Afghan disturbances, the 
facts are not open and certain as they are in Bulgaria. But 
there is a great deal more than this to be said. The conduct of 
Russia in Afghanistan may not be distinguished by fantastic 
chivalry or by a sensitive regard for propriety in inter- 
national morals and manners. But here, at least, no illu- 
sions have been entertained on the distribution of the blame 
between the two parties really concerned. The conduct of 
Russia during the last twenty years may have been as discre- 
ditable a tissue of violence and fraud, of impudent promises 
and more impudent evasions, as any onelikes. But if during 
those twenty years England had at one time said plainly, 
“‘ Move one step further and that means war,” it is nearly 
certain that the conduct of Russia would have left nothing to 
desire. At any rate, the thing would have been fairly fought 
out, and the loser would have had to pay the stakes. 
Between nations which are, like England and Russia, on 
equal terms, the willingness of one or the other to fight is 
the sole real criterion ; and, if England has not been willing 
to fight, Russia is quite entitled to take advantage of the 
fact. There is, therefore, all the difference in the world 
between the cowardly plotting against a weak State which 
has disgraced AtexanpeR III.’s reign in Europe and the 
cool presumption on the indolence of a strong one which 
has characterized his reign in Asia. The Russian proceed- 


ings in Afghanistan may not be moral, but they are not 
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wholly disreputable, whatever they are—and exactly what 
they are is a matter by no means well known. The frontier 
dispute appears to be as far from settlement as ever, and 
we have sufficiently often expressed our own opinion that, 
if it were nominally settled, the real settlement would be 
néne the nearer. On the other hand, there is at last to hand 
something like an intelligible account of what has actually 
been going on in Afghanistan itself. The chief risings 
appear (though formidable enough) to have been less wide- 
than was once reported. They would seem to have 
been up to the present confined to the southern Ghilzai 
tribes, and to a section only of them, with a certain fringe 
extending north-westward towards the Hazara country. The 
AwmezeER’s generals appear to be engaged in pretty much the 
same country as that where Sir DonaLp Srewart bad the 
sharp brush at Ahmed Kheyl, and a good deal of disquiet 
exists in the whole south-eastern quarter of Afghanistan, 
disturbances extending towards Candahar and towards the 
British positions in Pishin. It is satisfactory to hear that 
the railway, which now extends well towards the Khojak 
Pass, is being effectively garrisoned, and it may be taken as 
certain that Sir Freperick Rozerts is not likely to neglect 
either Pishin or the Khyber. The reports of risings in the 
latter direction are now said to be due to mere local discontent 
with the AmEEr’s taxation. The famous “ignorant impatience” 
of that incident of government is, of course, common to 
Eastern and Western lands; though it would be interesting 
to know whether its simultaneous manifestation in different 
vai of the country is due to any kind efforts on the part of 
igners to arouse the Afghans to a sense of their wrongs. 
But, except for the purposes of curiosity, the inquiry would, 
as we have already pointed out, be futile. Influences of the 
kind are known with more or less certainty to be always at 
work, and their comparative effect at one time and at 
another depends upon chance as much as upon anything 
else. That the Russians have a grudge against the AMEER 
as an English protégé is probable enough ; that they would 
be glad to divert his attention from the disputed frontier 
is also probable ; that they would like to convince him that 
it is a more paying thing to be tbe friend of Russia than to 
be the friend of England is most probable of all. But the 
precise steps which they take at any given time are imma- 
terial compared with the general fact that Russian intrigue 
never sleeps, and can only be checked by brusque and de- 
cided resistance. 


DERBY PROPHETS. 


T has been cynically remarked that the phrase “ False 
“ prophet ” is tautological. But, in sporting matters, it 
is certain that the prophets are false, ex officio, so to speak. 
The Derby this year has entirely defeated the oracles ; not 
one of them is in the _— position of Detrut, when 
Crassus engaged in a kind of early psychical research. As 
the best known stories are apt to escape the memory, we 
may be pardoned for recalling the tale of Crasus and the 
oracles. Having sent his messengers to ask De.pni, and 
Dopona, and TropHontus, and what he was 
about on a given day, he “set his head a work about the 
“ finding out of some devise it might be hard to tel, and 
“most difficult to discry. Wherefore, having shred the 
“flesh of an urchine, or hedgehog, together with the fat of 
“a Lamb, he caused them both to be boiled in a brazen 
“ pot, the cover or lidde whereof was also of brasse.” Then 
the envoys returned with their answers from the oracles, 
and Crassus “liked none of them,” except the response from 
depthe of ragi 
The myndes intent (set wordes assyde) 
I easily understand. 
Which joyntly with the fatte of Lambes 
1s boylde in brasen kell. 
And as it bubbleth up 
And breathes in burning flame, 
There lies thereon a lidde of brasse 
That overwhelmes the same. 


80“ B. R.” translated the oracle three hundred years ago, 
and it will be noted that Arotio gave himself out for a 
“thought-reader” anda god skilled in “telepathy.” He 
the cookery of Crasus across sea and land, though 
he’ proved less successful in vaticinating about future 
events, 
The Der’ hets have also been consulted about “ pots,” 
hee vortcesay then the god of Delphi. The pots have 


all been upset. Merry Hampton was first, and all the 
prophets nowhere. 

It must be plain to most persons not fanatically super- 
stitious that, though the oracles are not “dumb,” their 
“ voice,” as in Miuron, is synonymous with “a hideous 
“hum,” in “tones deceiving.” ‘Twenty of the School of 
the Prophets, all the upper boys of the school, are hope- 
lessly wrong about the Derby. Not one of them said 
Merry Hampton would win. A seer in the Jopical Times 
(one of several second-sighted men connected with the 
journal) said that Merry Hampton might obtain a place. 
The Biraark of the Sportsman was for The Baron. The 
Peayman of the Field prophesied in a similar strain ; so did 
the Jossakeed of the Field. The English language is short 
of synonyms for so many soothsayers, and the pavric of the 
Morning Post was not pavric duipwv on this occasion. 
The Medai of the Daily Telegraph was not clairvoyant ; 
the sorcerer of the Daily Chronicle placed the winner third 
—and so on with the rest of them. Manifestly “ Paasvus 
“no more hath a home, no more hath a mystic laurel,” as 
the last Greek oracle confessed, many centuries ago. 

Can nothing be done for the Prophets? We think that 
something can be done, and respectfully suggest the applica- 
tion of the following methods. They were invariably used, 
when prophets did not give general satisfaction, by the 
ancestors of our modern Highlanders ; perhaps they are used 
still, on the sly. 

First, then, you take your prophet, Precasus, or Pavo, 
or whoever he may be, carry him to a river (a horsepond 
will do), blindfold him, cause his legs and arms to be seized 
by four sturdy men, and bump him violently against the 
bank. Then one of the company cries, “ What have you 
“ got there?” The answer is, “ a log of birchwood.” Tho 
other then bids the prophet’s “ invisible friends” come up 
from the river, when “a number of little creatures” ap 
and reply to the questions. It is to be hoped that they 
answer correctly, for if they say “ The Baron” when they 
should say “ Merry Hampton,” why the prophet is bumped 
again all through the Ascot week, and until further notice. 

“ Another way” is to roll the prophet up in a bull’s hide 
(a cow-hide may be used) and to leave him out all night on 
the sheer edge of a waterfall. But in this case “ the news 
“ often proved fatal to those concerned in such unwarrant- 
“able inquiries.” The superstitious believed that, in the 
old Celtic idiom, they “ took the knock,” so really their 
position and prospects appear to have gained but little by the 
arrangement, 

The third way we cannot recommend, as it involves 
cruelty, not only to prophets, which matters little, but to 
cats. A live cat was roasted, while the prophet was in the 
bull’s hide, and then “a very big cat,” the King or Father 
of all cats, comes to relieve his tortured tribesman, by an- 
swering the question. If the King of the Cats agrees 
in his reply with the prophet, then the company stake 
all they have on the prediction. The process, in any case, 
is uncomfortable. Joun Eracu, of the Isle of Lewis, 
assured the Rev. ALEXANDER Cooper that, when wrapped 
up in the hide, “he felt and heard such terrible things that 
“be could not express them.” Indeed, as Sir WaLrer 
makes Brian say, after a nwit blanche in a white bull’s 
hide :— 

The shapes that sought my fearful couch 
An human tongue may ne’er avouch. 


These expedients are called the Taghairm, and if these 
will not enable the prophets to prophesy truth, probably 
their case is beyond hope. 
Were these ancestral prescriptions more commonly tried, 
there might not be so many Derby and other sporting 
rophets. At present it is the easiest thing in the world to 
G a prophet. You need not be the Dead Man’s Son, like 
Brian of the Bones. You need not shun beef and mutton 
and the human race in a Vegetarian convent of Thibet. 
You need not do violence to the best feelings of our 
nature by behaving unkindly to the friend of man, the cat. 
It is only necessary to look at the betting returns, and to 
bode the victory of the favourite. The art is simple, so 
simple that one marvels how prophets can pick up a live- 
lihood. Anybody can see who is the favourite, and back it, 
and lose his money, without seeking to sorcerers and them 
that mutter and peep. But this is an age of superstition. 
The perversity and complete collapse of the prophets is 
proved, not only by their failure to find the winner, but by 
their blunders about picking out horses to be “ placed.” Out 
of twenty-one predictions for places, eighteen are wrong. 


Blanchlands, Aintree, and Eiridspord were the chosen, and 
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were guiltless, at least, of “flattering their supporters.” The 
humblest individual, by putting all the horses’ names in a 
hat, and picking out three at a venture, was as likely 
to be right—indeed, more likely to be right—than all 
the soothsayers and dreamers of dreams. A dark horse 
won, and what should prophets be good for except for 
beholding things that are dark? The natural conclusion 
is, that the public prophet is a failure. The private prophet 
is probably no better, and labours under suspicion. Why 
does he not make a fortune by backing his own “ selections,” 
instead of vending them to the credulous for five shillings, or 
a humbler sum? The remedy for all this is that, as in the 
palmy days of Israel every man was his own priest, so every 
man should be his own prophet. We cannot do worse than 
at present, when the more unanimous the seers are the more 
mistaken they prove to be. Nobody, not even the book- 
makers, would regret the extinction of prophecy (which 
CrTewayo attempted) and of prophets. It is just as easy 
to find out non-winners by the light of unassisted conjecture. 
Prophecy, like Comparative Mythology, is not an exact 
science, though prophets are far more unanimous than 
philologists. 


THE TOAD OF ADVERSITY. 


upon a time a gardener—presumably a Briton—- 
was observed to be executing a toa, and was heard 
to address the animal in these remarkable terms :—“ I'll 
“Jarn ye to bea toad!” D. Howe tts is larning 
us to be toads. By “us” is here meant English critics in 
general, and the Saturday Review in particular. “The toad 
“of adversity, ugly and venomous,” is his description of 
English criticism, and of American criticism to a certain 
extent, until such time as it has been sufliciently “larned ” 
by D. Howetts. From the “unpleasant brow” 
of his lacerated pupil, Witt1am D. Howe ts, for himself 
and his fellow-authors, hopes “ to snatch the precious jewel 
“ of lasting fame.” His success can hardly be doubtful. 

The foregoing information is extracted from Mr. HowE.1s’s 
monthly contribution to Harper's Magazine. It appears 
that English critics are little, if at all, more respectable 
than English authors. Some months ago Mr. Howe ts was 

leased to expose the cui bono of the English aristocracy. 
hen the dire news reached this country, the observation 
was respectfully proffered in the Saturday Review that it 
would have been more merciful of Mr. Howetts to ex- 
terminate the aristocracy when he slew the British novel- 
ist, instead of letting the elder institution drag out a 
few more months of illusory survivorship. Upon this, 
by way of larning us to be toads of adversity, ugly and 
venomous, Mr. Howe ts describes the article in question as 
“ calling names and making faces,” and points out that our 
“ behaviour is a little ridiculous. But those islanders are 
“ very curious, and in some things quite remote.” We 
islanders are certainly quite remote from Harper’s “ Editor's 
“ Study ” in one thing, and that is longitude. We did not 
choose our position in the Atlantic; but we have no more 
ground to complain of being rebuked for it than the original 
toad had to resent the just wrath of the gardener. Mr. 
Howe tts is larning us to be quite remote; and so we are. 
There is no denying it. 

It must not be supposed that these blows of the hoe are 
isolated phenomena, with an article entitled Editor's 
“Study” all to themselves. On the contrary, they occur 
incidentally in the exposition of what criticism is and ought 
not.to be. It appears that we toads of adversity imagine 
ourselves to be justified in giving expression to tastes and 
opinions. It would not matter much if that was all; but 
the Transatlantic toads are weak enough to follow our 
example. That is why Mr. Howe ts thinks it worth while 
to larn them (and us) to be toads, He does so by pointing 
out that a critic should only “ classify and analyse the fruits 
“ of the human mind,” and should never presume to “ praise 
“ or blame them.” That simple proposition is the substance 
of Mr. Howe ts’s thesis, though he delivers himself “so 
“loud and so much,” and, moreover, in (not Dutch, but) 
American, that it requires an effort thoroughly to appreciate 
its simplicity. A simple example will show the merit of his 

Suppose the particular fruit of the human mind sub- 
jected to criticism to be an American novel. It would not 
do to say that the ceaseless rush of incident made it a work 
of enthralling excitement, because that would be blame ; or 
that it was unspeakably dull, because that would be praise. 
The legitimate thing would be to classify and analyse it. It 


might presumably be classified by saying that it was of the 
genus American novel, species reproducing the more trivia] 
observations of the common citizen, and that it was an un. 
usually placid and bulky specimen, or as the case might be, 


The analysis is harder to master. Of course, if there was a 


plot, that might be analysed. Otherwise it would be nects. 
sary to analyse something else; and probably, in the paws 
of an inexperienced toad, the analysis and the classification 
might be a little hard to distinguish. Still, that is how it 
should be done. A critic should never be personal, for “ it 
“ is always in the power of the critic to give pain to the 
“ author—the meanest critic [toad of adversity] to the 
“ greatest author [Witt1am D. Howetis|—for no one can 
“ help feeling a rudeness.” For instance, says Mr. Hows tts, 
Keats——buat the line must be drawn somewhere. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST THE CORPORATION 


Fle Report of the Select Committee on the alleged 
improper use of its funds by the Corporation is not 
exciting. It will not please the municipal reformers, so 
called, who thought they had at last caught the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in the very act of robbing a church— 
or at least a hospital. At the outside, all it proves is that, 
when the Corporation found itself attacked, it spent the 
City cash, supplied from sources which have been its pro- 
perty from time immemorial, freely and successfully in its 
own defence. There is not a jot or tittle of evidence that 
the Trust funds were drawn on for a penny. The total 
amount spent in four years was 19,550/. 108. 1od., all 
entered into accessible books, accounted for, and duly 
balanced. Concerning one lump sum spent by a fighting 
agent, there was indeed some question, A Mr. Jounsoy, 
described as a journalist, spent 2,950/. for the City, largely, 
as it would seem, in hiring enthusiastic supporters and 
stewards. The word sounds better than chuckers-out, but 
is less expressive. On this subject it is, of course, easy to 
talk a great deal of cant; but, on the whole, it is wiser to 
take the well-known advice of Dr. Jonnson when we com- 
ment on the alleged practices of his namesake. There can 
be few persons still so innocent as not to know that in this 
wicked London town it is always possible, and occasionally 
convenient, to secure the services of handy fellows not un- 
acquainted with the art of boxing to do odd jobs at public 
meetings. Of course nobody hires them to commit assault 
and battery, but every now and then the emotions of poli- 
ticians in the audience get uncontrollable by their own will, 
and then if you are on the platform at Kensington, for in- 
stance, at a Liberal Unionist meeting, with a Separatist 
minority, or are moving an amendment, it is useful to have 
a few friendly auditors who are by profession porters in 
Leadenhall Market say, and who, on occasion, can put the 
gloves on and try for a “pot.” These measures of pre 
caution are taken by all sides, and the Corporation, which 
is old and wily, knows the value of them perfectly well. As 
for enthusiastic supporters to cheer, signers of petitions for 
or against anything, members of associations established to 
promote the abolition or defence of any given institution, 
are they not part of the camp following of every political 
army? The Committee seems to have convinced itself that 
Mr. Jounson spent the Corporation’s money in hiring them. 
Possibly it is right; and, if so, Mr. Jonnson only did what 
somebody is doing for many other bodies and in many other 
causes. If he did not so employ the money given him, be- 
tween him and the Corporation be it. 

The final decision of the Committee is not altogether free 
from confusion. It dismisses the charge of malversation, 
and declines to say whether the Corporation is in the posi- 
tion of proprietor or trustee towards the City funds. This, 
it considers, is a question for a court of law. Then it goes 
on to say that “the total expenditure on advertisements 
“was extravagant and excessive”; that a public body 
ought not to subsidize “so-called political associations”; 
and that allowing “ irresponsible and unknown persons” t 
spend money may result in mi ing Parliament (the poor, 
innocent, unworldly body) by the appearance of an active 
and organized public opinion which might have no existence. 
As regards the first and second of these statements, their value 
depends on the answer given to the question whether oF 
no the City is proprietor of its funds. If it is not, but ® 
only trustee for definite purposes—and there is no authorl- 
tative decision to that effect—then it is utterly in the wrong 
if it spends its trust money in other than certain definite 
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ways. If it is, and the balance of evidence seems io be in 
favour of this supposition, then it is entitled to spend its 
money as it thinks fit, provided it is not for a purpose which 
would be illegal in the case of other people. The Corpora- 
tion must not hire roughs to assault and batter, or to forge, 
nor ought it to bribe officials. There is no proof that it has 
done any of these things, and in so far as it has laid out 
money in subsidizing so-called political associations, it has 
followed a general practice. As for the expense of adver- 
tising, it would seem that the advertiser is the best judge of 
what it ought to be. The Committee is of opinion that the 
Corporation did not deliberately incur charges to corrupt 
the press. This solicitude is touching, but superfluous. The 
ress, like the elder WELLER, is aware of the time of day, and 
Soowe the value of enthusiastic meetings, petitions, and so 
forth, toa farthing. When the Committee decides that it was 
unbecoming in the Corporation to concoct such things, orallow 
the free companions of politics to concoct for them, it is 
giving expression to an opinion on a matter of taste. Look- 
ing at the packed meeting, the bogus petition, and the great 
public demonstration in themselves, we are quite prepared 
to agree that they are very contemptible. What we do not 
see is that the Corporation is more to be blamed for using 
them than other people. Others have used them and against 
the Corporation. It ought not to be forgotten that, in the 
opinion of the Select Committee itself, only a small part of 
the Corporation’s 19,550/. 108. 10d. was spent in this way. 
The result of the inquiry proves what was all along sus- 
by most sane men, and that is, that the wrath of the 
unicipal Reform Leaguers and their virtue were entirely 
due to the fact that the Corporation had fought them and 
beaten them. That it did to some extent fight them with 
their own weapons does not make the beating more pleasing 
to the Municipal Reform Leaguers; but, then, our sym- 
pathy with those unfortunate politicians is quite a minus 
quantity. 


LIBERALS ON THE SITUATION, 


is not long since there would have seemed a certain 
want of fitness in Mr. Moruey’s appearing as a “star” 
performer under the management of Mr. Scunapuorst. In 
the days when the member for Newcastle first entered 
Parliament he was supposed to belong to a section of the 
Liberal party which a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. Even in those days, no doubt, he believed, like 
a good Radical and friend of liberty, in the policy of 
“caucussing” other people, coercion for everybody, except 
Trish Moonlighters, having always formed a part of the 
Radical creed ; but the group to which he attached himself — 
a group in which the late Mr. RyLanps was a conspicuous 
figure—had no particular relish for being cauc them- 
selves. Times have changed since then, however ; and, now 
that Mr. ScunapHorst has placed himself and his vast or- 
ganizing ability at the beck and call of Mr. GLapstong, many 
more or less distinguished politicians who had formerly no con- 
nexion with it are now willing to lend a hand in working the 
machine, We cannot regard the employment as a “rise” 
for Mr. Moruey in particular. It appears to us, on the 
contrary, to be a distinctly lower form of political industry 
than that of the “independent Radical sitting below the 
6 ay”; and we are quite certain that it has exercised 
a demoralizing influence on Mr. Mortey’s political oratory. 
We cannot but believe that if, say in the year 1883, the 
author of “ On Compromise” had been told that before four 
years he would be filling the ears of a “mass meeting” 
with such a description of a measure before Parliament as 
he gave of the Crimes Bill the other night at Norwich—if, 
we say, it had been predicted to him that, in a certain 
month and day in the year 1887, he would be dealing in so 
deplorable a fashion with the obligations of controversial 
honesty and political fair-play, we are convinced that Mr. 
Morty would have repelled the dishonouring prophecy in 
something like the words used by Hazart to Exisna. He 
Would not, perhaps, have precisely asked “ Is thy servant a 
“ dog that he should do this thing?” for the dog has a 
high respect for sincerity and fairness, and is a studious 
a of these virtues. But we cannot doubt that 
. Mortey would have indignantly asked the prophet 
What unworthy animal he took his servant for hat he 
impute such conduct to him. 
We may pass by such general mi tation of the 
Bill as that it is “ not like any other Bill that might 
“be introduced into Parliament,” when, as Mr. Morey 


well knows, it is almost exactly like a Bill which, not only 
might be, but has been, not only introduced, but carried, and 
that by Mr. Mortey’s own leader, in 1882. We will turn 
to specific possession of the fact with which the orator was 
dealing before a popular audience, including, as all such 
audiences do, a large number of persons who will take their 
facts with implicit faith from the good gentleman on the 
platform. “ Let the Government,” he said, under pretence 
of illustrating the intended operation of the new law, 
“bring in a Bill re-enacting all the old harsh bad laws 
“ against Trade-Unions ; let them bring in a Bill giving toa 
“ couple of country justices the power of inflicting six months’ 
“imprisonment with hard labour ona number of labourers 
“ who had met on the village green and combined to ask for a 
“ lower rent for their allotments.” These two sentences are 
a perfect marvel of ingenious disingenuousness. Taken 
together, they at one and the same time insinuate the old 
sophisms that Mr. Driuon and his “campaigners” occupy 
a parallel position to that of a Trade-Union, and the newer 
but equally false suggestion that the combinations against 
which the Crimes Bill is directed are analogous to a strike. 
“Let them bring in a Bill,” Mr. Morey continued, 
“ giving to a couple of country justices, because there had 
“ been some poaching in a district, power to summon half 
“ the labourers and farmers from the countryside, and ask 
“them in private where they were on such a night, and 
“what they were doing, and whether they knew what 
“ So-and-so was doing.” That is to say, Mr. Mortey, 
who, as a moralist, cannot be suspected of thinking that 
to shoot old men in the legs and to pitch-cap women are 
offences on thesame moral levelas poaching, must have wished 
the more ignorant among his hearers to suppose that 
the “inquiry clauses” of the Bill are directed to the detec- 
tion of offences more closely resembling those of the poacher 
than those of the Moonlighter. And this, we are bound to 
add, though it is with much pain that we do so, is a 
suggestio falsi of the most reprehensible kind. “ Let them 
“ bring in a Bill,” Mr. Mortey went on to say, “ which 
“would give the Lord Lieutenant the right to declare the 
“ National Liberal Federation an illegal association, and 
“ give a couple of justices the right to send any one of them 
“ to prison for six months with hard labour for belonging 
“to it.” Here, for a change, the suppressio vert has the 
best of it ; and we hardly know which of the two examples 
of it to admire most—the suppression of the fact that an 
association must be something more than “ political” in its 
activities in order to be proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
or that of the fact that the policy of such proclamation will 
have at once to be submitted to the review of Parliament, 
even at the serious charge to Ministers of the responsi- 
bility of summoning Parliament ad hoc if the proclamation 
were issued during the recess. 


One more feat of questionable dialectics must be noticed 
before we pass from Mr. Moruey to the two other promi- 
nent Liberals who have contributed remarks this week on 
the situation. “I venture to say,” said Mr. Mortey—and 
it was venturesome—“ that a combination for a higher rate 
“ of wages is on the same footing as a combination for a 
“ lower rate of rental.” Yet the Government, he continued, 
“were not applying to these combinations in Ireland the 
“same treatment which analogous combinations received 
“in Great Britain.” From which it is to be inferred that 
Mr. Mortey, in the course of his extensive acquaintance 
with industrial disputes, has come across some combina- 
tions of workmen who have taken possession of the mills, 
plant, and machinery of their employer, and have, with the 
acquiescence of the Government, refused to restore him his 
property until he has consented to raise their wages. For, 
if Mr. Morty has not come across sucha combination of 
tenants, where does he find the “analogy” he talks about? 
In any case, he will admit that the usual formula of a 
“ strike” is “I will not work for you unless you pay me 
“higher wages,” and that the “analogous” formula for 
a tenant ought surely to be, “I will not occupy your 
“ farm” (not “I shall continue to occupy your farm with- 
“out paying for it”) “ unless you me a lower 
“rent.” Enough, however, of these melancholy illustra- 
tions of the present condition of a political philosopher 
who has “seen better days.” Lord Riron and Mr. 
LaBoucHERE are not philosophers, and we can study their 
moral or intellectual aberrations without a pang. Each 
has distinguished himself this week in his own way; the 
latter, we are glad to see, in his own old way, which is the 
way of the humorous, and not in his new and much less 


attractive character of a serious, politician. Lord Rirow 
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said at Lillie Bridge, in reference to the subject of Parnellism 
and Crime, that “the English people would be convinced 
“that those who shrank from inquiry when brought close 
“ to them were not worthy of having credence given them 
“in making allegations.” Problem for puzzle-solvers—to 
find which of the two parties to the controversy this ob- 
servation is intended to help. We suspect that a large 
majority of correspondents who did not know the politics 
of the speaker (which would, of course, be concealed) would 
reply that the sentence submitted to them contained a very 
damaging attack on Mr. Parnettand Mr. Ditton, who have 
“ shrunk from inquiry ” before the recognized tribunals when 
it was brought “as close to them ” as any challenger can 
bring it, and who are, therefore, no longer “worthy of 
“ having credence given to them in making the allegation ” 
that the charges against them are unfounded. If what 
Lord Ripon really meant was this—that “the English 
“ people will be convinced” that those who object to the 
substitution of a sham inquiry into certain allegations for a 
real one, which they have done all in their power to invite, 
are “ unworthy of having credence given to them in making 
“ such allegations,” he should have said so. His argument 
would not, of course, have been strengthened by so doing ; 
but its drift would at least have been made intelligible. It 
is better, after all, to be known to be arguing weakly in sup- 
port of your own side than to be supposed to be arguing 
against it. Mr. Lasoucnere’s contribution is contained 
in a single sentence ; but that sentence is unapproach- 
able. “I can only,” he said in a letter in last Thursday's 
Daily News, “compare the position of Irish and English 
“ Radicals (in the House of Commons) to that of the 
“ Christian martyrs in a Roman cireus.” It is years since 
Mr. Lapoucuere has given us anything as good as this. 
The picture paints itself. We will not spoil it by a word of 
our own, 


THE GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 


oe Council of the Gordon Boys’ Home has held its first 
annual meeting this week, under the presidency of the 
Duke of CampripcE, and has received on the whole a satis- 
factory account of progress from its Secretary. That is to 
say, the Report for the year shows that the funded property 
of the institution has increased by nearly fifty per cent. 
during the past year, although it still falls far short of the 
capital sum required to yield the income necessary to main- 
tain the Home on the scale desired by its founders, From 
the balance-sheet just published, it appears that the 21,903/. 
which constituted the funded capital of the Home on 
January 1, 1886, has since been increased to 31,901/. But 
this yields an income of 1,132/., which is raised by sub- 
scriptions to 2,247/., while the total sum required for the 
maintenance and instruction of 160 boys at 22/. per head 
is 3,5201. If, however, the present rate of progress is 
maintained, it will not be long before the institution is 
enabled to carry on its operations on the higher scale to 
which the Secretary has referred. Its success so far in its 
beneficent object—a success to which every speaker at the 
recent meeting bore testimony—should stimulate the flow 
of subscriptions and donations, and indeed we have no 
doubt that they will. The failure of such a project as this 
—not so much a tribute to the memory of a dead hero as 
an expiation of his death—would be a discredit to the whole 
nation, and we feel sure that this discredit will be averted. 


BULLDOGS. 


[HE annual Bulldog Show has just taken place at the Aquarium, 
and the number of exhibits has been larger this year than 
has ever been known before, which shows that our old English 
typical dog is coming to the fore again. Some ten or fifteen years 
ago bulldogs were an extremely uncommon sight, and even now 
they are not so frequently met with as many other sorts of dogs ; 
and the breed really was preserved only in the large towns of 
England, such as Sheffield, Birmingham, and in the Kast-End of 
London, among the fanciers who to a large extent hail from among 
the working classes. And to these latter we owe the preservation 
of our national dog in its purity and with itslong genealogy. Our 
leading bulldogs can trace their descent through very many gene- 
rations, and there are many of our fashionable world who would 
be proud of such a long line of ancestry. But now, after the 
manner of all things, animate and inanimate, the tide of fashion 
again seems on the turn and in favour of the bulldog, and there is 
& growing appreciation of his merits, and, instead of the epithet 


of “hideous brute” being applied to him, one hears him called 
“quaint” and “fine looking,” and a few enthusiasts stoutly 
aflirm that he is beautiful. Owing to his comparative rare- 
ness, his moral character is as little understood by the 
general public as are his points; and by avery large section 
of the community he is looked upon with fear and aver- 
sion, as being both savage and treacherous. He is in reality 
seldom the first by nature, though he may be by education, and 
the latter he never is, either by nature or education. His even- 
ness of temper is one of the most prominent features of his 
character, aud what he is at times, he always is. If he 
has been educated to be savage, he always will be savage; 
but, if his natural good-natured indolence is allowed to 
develop properly by kindness and good management, he will be 
always gentle. There is nothing variable or snappy about him, 
and he will allow liberties to be taken with him by children— 
ay, and by grown-up children also—that many other sorts of 
dogs would resent, such as collies and retrievers, who are not 
at all times trustworthy ; and who, if they are being teased or 
get their tails trodden upon, are liable to turn and snap. Sna 
ping is an unknown vice among bulldogs; but, if they should 
thoroughly roused, they go straight to business, and fix on the 
object that they intend to annihilate, and, as our Transatlantic 
cousins say, “they freeze on”; and, being once fixed, it is a 
matter of considerable trouble to get them to loose their hold. 
Indolence is a considerable trait in their character; and, though 
for health’s sake they should take as much exercise as possible, 
yet this indolence adapts them for a town life, as they have not 
the constant desire for roaming about and galloping all over the 
lace that other dogs have; and a proper amount of sober walk- 
ing exercise will satisfy their desires, and makes them very suitable 
companions for those whose lives are chiefly spent in towns, 
Their tenacity and courage are household words in our language, 
and seldom is a book written without some allusion to bulldog 
courage and tenacity; and our successes in the battle-field are 
constantly attributed to the “bulldog” courage of our men and 
the resemblance of the man to the dog in not knowing when he 
isbeaten. Their fidelity also is great ; and, though evidently not an 
admirer of the breed, one of our greatest novelists pays a tribute 
of admiration to that quality in them, in his description of Bill 
Sikes’s dog and his melancholy ending, in which he clearly shows 
which is the finer beast of the two, the beast man showing 
up in degrading relief to his four-footed friend, whose fidelity no 
brutality or ill- could shake. Bulldogs are most affectionate 
and intelligent, much of the abuse that is lavished on them is 
on account of their appearance, which is decidedly against. them 
as regards the gentler virtues, and because of the utter want of 
knowledge of the subject displayed by a large section of the public. 
They are useful dogs to keep in a London house, as, owing to the 
awe they inspire, the burglar is loth to meet them, and the petty 
purloiner of coats and umbrellas has a sudden access of virtue, 
and isin a hurry to keep an important appointment elsewhere, 
should the dog of the house appear and snitf at his legs, although 
doing so simply in a friendly spirit of inquiry and curiosity ; 
there really being no sort of dog less inclined to interfere 
with strangers. The bulldog withers them with a look, He is 
curious to a degree, and there is nothing going on about the 
premises that he haunts that he does not wish to have a hand, or 
rather paw, in, and to generally supervise. His points also are 
not generally known to the public, who Lave an idea that the 
uglier he is the better dog he is. To come to these points: he 
should be somewhat low in stature, but broad and compact; his 
coat should be smooth, his head large and massive in proportion 
to his size, and his face short. The muzzle should te broad, 
blunt, and inclined upwards. The body should be short, cobby, 
and well knit, aud the legs stout and muscular, with plenty 
of bone, the hindquarters high and strong, but lightly made, in 
comparison with the foreparts. The skull should be large, and 
ought to measure in circumference, in front of the ear, the height 
of the dog at the shoulder, with frontal bones very prominent, 
square, and high, causing a deep, wide groove between the eyes 
called the “stop.” The eyes ought to be wide apart and low down 
in the skull, as far as possible from the ears, and neither prominent 
nor sunken, of moderate size and very dark, if not quite black, in 
colour. The ears should be set high in the head and wide apart, 
and in size small and thin, and what is termed the “rose ear” is 
the most correct, which folds inwards at its back, the upper or 
front edge curving over outwards and backwards, showing part of 
the inside of the * burr.” The face from cheekbone to nose should 
be as short as possible, the skin ~~ much wrinkled and the 
muzzle short, broad, and turned up, and the nose large, broad, and 
black, with wide nostrils, while the “chop” or flews ought to be 
thick, broad, and very deep, hanging over the lower jaw at the 
sides, the upper jaw being broad, massive, and square, and the 
lower one projecting considerably in front of the upper one, and 
turning up. ‘he neck should be short, thick, deep, and strong, 
bia ers loose — skin about hy and the chest wide, 
round, prominent, and deep, giving the appearance 
being broad and front. The’ shoulders should be 
broad, slanting, deep, and very powerful, the brisket capacious, 
round, and very deep, the ribs being well rounded, and the body 
being well ribbed up behind. 

The back should be short, strong, and broad at shoulders, with 
fall behind the it should rise to the 
oins, thence curving again more suddenly to the tail, and formiog 
an arch termed “ roach-back,” on jutting 
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out rather straight, and then turning downwards, of moderate 
and of such a shape that the dog should not be able to 
raise it above its back, and of moderate thickness at the base, 
ually tapering towards the end. The forelegs should be stout 
and strong, set wide apart, thick, muscular, and straight, present- 
ing a rather bowed outline, the bones not being bandy and curved, 
and with straight feet, turning slightly outward, at medium size, 
and moderately round, with compact, thick toes. The hind- 
legs should be and muscular, and longer in proportion than 
the forelegs. From his peculiar formation the dog has a heavy 
and constrained gait, appearing to walk with short, quick steps on 
the tips of his toes. ut 50 lbs, is the most desirable weight, 
and the coat should be fine, short, close, and smooth, the most 
desirable colours in order being brindles, red, white, fawns, fallows, 
pied, and mixed colours. Such are the principal points in 
a good bulldog. The popular idea as to the necessity of 
the short nose and protruding under jaw is that in old times 
when bulldogs were used for bull-baiting this was a necessity, 
as the dog was trained to pin the bull by the nose and hang on 
there till the latter was exhausted, which would have been an 
impossibility without the receding nose of the dog, as suffocation 
dol cemmaneuty loosing his hold would have been caused by the 
nose of the dog being firmly pressed into the fleshy and cushiony 
nose of the bull while hanging on. It seems the most natural 
reason why they should have been bred for short noses. 

It would have been unfortunate if this breed of dog had been 
allowed to become extinct; it belongs purely to this country, 
and is looked upon by foreigners as emblematical of us; in fact, 
John Bull is never represented anywhere, either in our own or in 
foreign comic papers, without a bulldog as his companion, It is 
quite one of the oldest-known breeds, and one from which many 
others have sprung. With very many species the bulldog has 
been crossed to give them the necessary courage, tenacity, and 
determination. Spain is the only other country that claims bull- 
dogs, and there is little doubt that they were introduced there 
from this country. America now affords a capital market for our 
bulldogs, and numbers of our best dogs go over there, fetching, as 
e rule, large prices; and with breeders and fanciers there are 
certain of the months in summer called the “ American season.” 
They are constantly crossed with mastiffs,and highly prized as 
night watch-dogs by gamekeepers, as the cross develops the 
savagery of the mastiff with the pluck and determination of the 
bulldog. There is no fear of the breed getting lost now, as it is 
increasing both numerically and in merit, and is represented by 
such first-class dogs as Rustic King, Grabber, Queen Mab, 
Wheel of Fortune, and British Monarch. Merely as a matter of 
curiosity, a visit to the annual show repays the trouble, as it is 
only once a year in this country that it is possible to see two 
hundred good bulldogs collected together. 


EIGHTY wv. EIGHTY. 


LE you take eighty from eighty, will eighty remain? That is 
the question which has been for some time exercising the 
Tanner-Gladstone party, and that party (which contains great 
arithmeticians as well as great amateurs of strong language) has 
apparently decided in the affirmative, after a good many search- 
ings of heart. We need not go through at any very great length 
the history of the matter, which has been very fully detailed in 
the It is sufficient to say that the Eighty Club was 
founded seven years ago to represent the “boys” of the great 
Liberal party. When Mr. Gladstone broke up the said great 
Liberal party the other day, the Eighty Club was in something 
of a quandary; but it agreed to remain neutral at the General 
Election of 1886, This neutrality has to be explained by ob- 
serving that the Eighty Club apparently exists to do what is 
euphemistically called “ work” in elections, and what, when it 
is done by wicked Primrose Leagues, and not by good Eighty 
Clubs, excites the sternest and most generous reprobation in 
e Liberal mind. However, as we say, the Kighty Club 
resolved to remain neutral at the last General Election— 
that is a fact which is not in controversy, being expressly 
admitted by both sides. Now it need hardly be observed 
that the question of Unionism ». tism was very clearly 
Rieht indeed at the General Election of 1886; so that, if the 
hty Club declared itself neutral at this election, it tpso facto 
itself neutral on the question of Home Rule. Before 

long, however, the Unionists of the Eighty (who were also 
eighty Unionists) discovered that this neutrality was of a very 
curious complexion, The dinners which relieve the work of the 
Club, and which a vain people (to the indignation of serious 
youth) is wont to regard as the principal functions of the society, 
were instituted to entertain distinguished Liberals and listen 
to their words of wisdom. By degrees it became evident to 
the Unionists that words of wisdom from persons of their 
persuasion were not wanted at the Eighty Club, For some 
months no Unionist was invited, and at last the proposition 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s name was met by a flat refusal. It is true 
that the Committee (with humour which is rather rare in 
Gladstonians, and which must therefore have probably been un- 
Conscious) offered and actually invited Sir George Trevelyan as a 
substitute. It would appear that this did not exactly conciliate 
the Uni- nists. In order to sec what the inside of the neutrality 


was like, they brought the question on by moving a resolution 
which seems to have simply expressed the fundamental principle 
of the Club to the effect that it was not expedient that repre- 
sentatives of only one section of the party should be invited. 
This was met, not by the previous question or anything of that 
sort, but by an amendment directly affirming faith in Home Rule, 
and thus violating the concordat of last year. The Unionists on 
the carrying of the amendment obeyed the hint so plainly given, 
and resigned in a body, taking with them, at a not exorbitant com- 
a merpns one-fourth of the members and three-fourths of the 

rains and distinction of the society. It is exultingly announced 
that there are plenty of new candidates waiting—a fact doubtless 
quite unexampled in the history of clubs, 

The fun of the thing, however, lies not in the little internal 
dissensions of a kind of private caucus, but in the letters which 
have been written on the subject. It was with much interest 
that we saw among the signatures of these letters the names of 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Siellens. Both these honourable gentlemen 
appear to that sometimes convenient, but sometimes 
perilous, assistant called “a friend in the press.” At irregular, 
but not very long, intervals the reader of a certain Gladstonian 
print is sure to be informed that Mr. Asquith last night surpassed 
the blackguard Pitt—not, of course, in blackguardism, but in 
precocious statesmanship; and that Mr. Haldane outstripped the 
other blackguard, Canning—not in blackguardism, but in wit. It 
is, therefore, very agreeable to observe the production of documents 
by which to confirm or correct this testimony of friendship. But, 
as we have hinted, the possession of this kind of friend has its 
dangers as well as its advantages, and the dangers lie precisely in 
this very furnishing of documents. If Mr. Conybeare had never 
spoken, if Dr. Tanner had never exceeded the limits of quiet 
sitting and silent voting, it might be possible for a friend in the 
press to represent Mr. Conybeare as a person of commanding in- 
tellect, Dr. Tanner as a person of polished manners. Alas! 
they have both given their proofs, and so also have their com- 
panions in Gladstonianism, Mr. uith and Mr, Haldane. The 
two last show that extreme solemnity and consciousness of per- 
sonal importance which characterizes the youthful Liberal. Mr. 

uith, in particular, writes with a sense of responsibility most 

itable in one so young (we need hardly say that we make no 
personal reflections on his or anybody’s age, but it is an accepted 
fact that the a! Club contained only the lambs of the flock) and 
tells the wicked 7imes of ‘some misconceptions which he must ask 
leave to correct.” But the logic of these hopes of the Gladstonian 
future is not ——— totheirgravity. Hear Mr. Haldane:—*I will 
only add that the Committee have not refused to invite Unionist 
guests to the dinners of the Club, The only foundation for this 
suggestion is that the Committee would not accept a proposition 
that a certain personage of distinction in the Unionist camp should 
be the guest of the evening at a particular dinner.” Will Mr. Haldane 
forgive us if we translate his rather cumbrous expression into the 
faithful language of — ? “ A has not said that no x shall be y; 
he has only said that the only x in question shall not bey.” Un- 
doubtedly the Committee of the Eighty Club has not (or rather 
had not, for it has now) excommunicated all Unionists either 
eo nomine or individually. It only refused to let Mr. Chamberlain 
come and speak. Now it will hardly be said by Mr. Haldane or 
anybody that Mr. Chamberlain is Liberally unsound on any point 
except his Unionism. Must we really assist Mr. Haldane to the 
conclusion of this little series of argument? If the Committee 
refuse to invite Mr. Chamberlain, not gud Mr. Chamberlain, not gud 
unsound person on other points, but gud Unionist champion, is it 
not rather clear that they did “ refuse to invite Unionist guests to 
the dinners of the Club”? 

So leave we Mr. Haldane quivering on this daisy, this fair 
flower of argument, and turn we to Mr. Asquith. It had been 
tha contention of numerous Gladstonians that the split was all 
the fault of the Unionists, that the Club would have been only 
too happy to go on being neutral (boycottismum faciunt : neutrali- 
tatem appellant), if only Mr. Arthur Elliot and his ill-omened 
resolution had not forced the question on. This, indeed, is the 
official view, formally put by Mr. Secretary Bruce. But Mr. 
Asquith is above such quibblings, and with a steady hand he 
cuts his own friends’ argumentative legs from under them. 
“The choice lay between the loss of valuable members and the 
paralysis of the Club. . . . Many of us have long felt that this 
was an intolerable situation. ... It [the Club] had far 
better cease to exist than exist as neutral ground.” Exactly, 
oh wise Mr, Asquith! but then, unluckily, the Club had 
formally agreed to “exist as neutral ground” in regard to 
this very question. We should doubt the Kump of the Eighty 
being very grateful to Mr.  y for his frankness in removing 
misconceptions and revealing the fact that his Gladstonian friends 
were just spoiling for an opportunity of kicking the Unionists out. 
For, of course, Mr. Asquith, whatever may be thought of his 
dexterity as an advocate, is speaking the simple truth, The 
Eighty Club did burn to be drumming out, burn with the same 
holy fire which animates and warms Mr. Lalouchere, Mr. Picton, 
Mr. Illingworth, and the rest of them. The great Gladstonian 
party ap to have got into the same frame of mind as its 
eminent leader Dr. Tanner, or as that still more eminent spousor 
of Buffalo Bill, of whom the poet sings :— 

De sheneral he uttered no and no 
But he opened his lips and he priedy 


the same word which Dr. Tanner is so fond of saying, We do 
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not for our part at all wonder at this frame of mind. The presence 
of Abdiels is very importunate and disgusting to the host of 
Lucifer, and it is much better to get rid of themat once. Besides, 
it is so much easier to excommunicate and coerce heretics than to 
elaborate or dwell upon any positive system of doctrine. The 
more thinking Gladstonians Ke there be who merit the com- 
parative) must be a little uneasy about the next article which 
may be added to their creed or no-creed. They may be called 
upon to abjure anything now; for certainly there is nothing in 
any Liberal programme more firmly held than the inadmissi- 
bility of Home Rule was held two short years ago. With a 
phet who has these uncomfortable private revelations, who is 
iable at any moment to be taken with a fresh fit of renegading, 
and insisting that everybedy else shall renegade, dogmatic theo- 
logy, or atheology, becomes a singularly perilous science, Much 
better confine oneself to the simple process of heretic-burning, or 
at least banishing, and then “continuing [our] operations against 
the Conservative party.” For this last agreeable phrase we are again 
indebted to Mr. Haldane, and it is very choice and elegant indeed. 
It will be observed that the Eighty Club has apparently no princi- 
ples, which must be very convenient. It has only “ operations 
against the Conservative party.” Never mind whether the Con- 
servative party happens to be doing something for the national 
good or not—operate against it. We scarcely expected to see in 
our day such a delightful political resurrection of the “ faith cf 
the charcoal-burner ” as this. Principles? Nonsense! Creeds? 
Bother! Never refuse to do and believe everything that Mr. 
Gladstone tells you; and never fail to operate against the Con- 
servative party, whether it is wrong or whether it is right, 
whether it happens to be doing exactly what your own ie has 
professed to do for years or not. We really are very muc obliged 
to Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith for this exposition of the latest 
form of Liberalism as held by the youthful hopes of the party. 
Only we have one little suggestion to make. The name of 
Eighty Club will always excite awkward memories now. Would 
it not be better to change it to “The Know-nothings”? It is 
impossible to exemplify with due extension the political sense of 
that well-known term better than by the present constitution and 
principles of the society. It has no principles; no positive pro- 
= It knows nothing but how to follow Mr, Gladstone 
indly and to “ operate against the Conservatives.” 


THE ALCESTIS AT OXFORD. 


We. see that the building of a theatre is enumerated among 
the sins of modern Oxford. But, if a thing has to be done, 
is it not better to do it openly and well, than secretly and ill? 
The modern rage for play-acting has, of course, its comic side—most 
things have—but, if it were necessary to defend it, it would pro- 
bably be easy to find as many arguments in favour of it as against 
it. -Meanwhile—and this is the ae point we would insist 
upon—it exists, and the authorities of the University have to 
take count of it, like any form of amusement which “the boys,” 
as the last century called the undergraduates, may be pleased to 
take up. Nor is there anything new in it. In “the spacious 
times of Great Elizabeth ” college halls—nay, even college chapels— 
were used for the performance of tragedies and so-called comedies 
(Heaven save the mark!) which, to judge from the specimens 
which have come down to us, were quite as solemn as the 
tragedies. What a disturbance those performances must have 
caused! Fancy the Fellows having to go without their 
supper because the dais was wanted for the play, or the 
clergy and the choristers picking their way into chapel across 
the débris of a stage on which the Aulularia was to be 

rformed a few hours after service! Modern Oxford may waste 
its time over its plays; but, at any rate, the actors do not jostle 
the serious who care for none of those things. Moreover, we 
think that even an adverse critic must admit that the dramatic 
mania (as he would call it) has done one good thing, it has led 
the world to discover the mine of dramatic wealth that lay hidden 
away in Greek plays. 


The plays of Euripides have hitherto remained unrepresented, 
on account, in the main, of one very serious difficulty. Nearly all 
of them require a female Chorus; and, notwithstanding the spread 
of female education in these days, a female Chorus is not easily 
attainable, The sweet girl-graduate is quite ready to assimilate 
herself to her masculine prototype in her studies, her manners, 
and some of her amusements; but, hitherto, she has reso- 
lutely declined to exhibit herself on a public stage, before an 
audience in which the profane and critical male would probably 
largely predominate. It was nearly certain, therefore, that, if’a 
play by Euripides was to be performed, that play would be the 
Alcestis, for not only has it a Chorus of old men, but it is, or is 
supposed to be, “familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
But, when it comes to be considered as an acting play, numerous 
difficulties present themselves. We suspect that few of those who 
speak of it as “the saddest, sweetest, strangest song,” have got 
further even in Balaustion’s Adventure than that opening line ; or, 
if they have, have realized that the play therein “ transcribed ” is 
a tragi-comedy rather than a tragedy. Moreover, the interest is 
nov strong, and, according to modern ideas, it lacks continuity. 
The jficent scene between Apollo and Death—the contest 


between the powers of light and darkness for the life of Alcestis 
with which the play opens—is a fitting prologue to a regular 
tragedy. It is succeeded by the scene in which her. approaching 
death is narrated, and by that in which, after a touching fare. 
well to her husband and children, she actually dies before the 
audience. Here, however, before a quarter of the play is over, 
direct interest in Alcestis ends. Nor, pathetic as her death 
undoubtedly is, does it move the audience strongly. For she 
has not died from any heroic motive, but to enable a timid 
and selfish husband to live a few yeare longer. She reappears, 
it is true, at the end, but only as a silent, veiled figure. At 
Oxford a clever and perfectly warrantable attempt has been made 
to maintain the interest in her by interpolating her funeral pro- 
cession between lines 740 and 745, introduced by a reappearance 
of Death, who waves his sword triumphantly as the mourners 
enter. The first actends here. In the second, which is consider- 
ably shorter, the interest devolves on Hercules, who, just before 
the end of the first act, had forced his way into the house of 
Admetus, The difficulty of representing the legendary type of 
brute force, which must always be considerable, is increased 
the half-comic way in which Euripides has thought fit to present 
him. He has dined freely, and enters scolding the servants for 
looking so dull and gloomy. Presently, however, on discovering 
the cause, he reproaches himself for having been so inconsiderate, 
and vows to repair his blunder by a wrestling-match with Death, 
and restoring Alcestis to her husband. He goes out, and returns 
leading a veiled lady, whom he insists upon Admetus receiving. 
The bereaved husband refuses at first, but consents at last to take 
her hand. Thereupon Hercules snatches off her veil, and Admetus 
recognizes his lost wife. 

At Oxford the difficulties of presenting such a play as this 
have been surmounted with skill, due in the main to the energy 
and judgment of the stage-manager, Mr. A. M. Mackinnon, and 
the general manager, Mr. W. L. Courtney. Miss J. E. Harrison, 
whose classical attainments are well known, is a graceful and 
touching Alcestis, though her voice is hardly strong enough for so 
large a building, and her delivery is too monotonous. Mr, Mason 
must be congratulated on his performance of Hercules, In private 
life he is, we believe, a tall and slim young gentleman, but on the 
stage he presents the big and burly heroe—clad in all the traditional 
glories of lion-skins and leopard-skins—as though the unusual bulk 
was natural to him. Moreover, he was admirably self-restrained. 
It would have been easy to give a comic drunken scene at the ex- 
pense of making Hercules vulgar; but Mr. Mason resisted the 
temptation, and presented him as a warm-hearted, but boisterous 
good fellow. Itis no discredit to Mr. Grahame to say that he failed 
to invest Admetus with any redeeming qualities. Probably no art, 
short of the highest, could succeed in doingso. To Mr. Bourchier’s 
impersonation of Death, on the other hand, the highest praise must 
be given. It owes something, no doubt, to Mr. Watts’s picture, so 
far as the make-up is concerned; but everything else—the solemn 
gliding movements, the cold, hard voice, the gestures which tell 
that the awful being before you knows neither remorse nor pity— 
is Mr. Bourchier’s own. Even were there nothing else to admire, 
this alone would render the present performance of the Alcestis 
memorable. Nor must we omit to praise Mr. Mackinnon’s pic- 
turesque and graceful rendering of Apollo. Mr. Marriott was a 
dignified Pheres, and Mr. Coningsby Disraeli moved the audience 
to infinite merriment as the servant of Admetus, though we hardly 
think that Euripides intended that faithful retainer to be grotesque. 
The stage arrangements were all excellent, and the dresses, de- 
signed and arranged by Mrs. Courtney, left nothing to be desired, 
so far as her share in them went. But a too liberal use of 
what are technically called “ fleshings” gave to some of the 
characters the absurd incongruity of white legs and brown arms. 
The piece is played in one scene—the inner court of the house of 
Admetus—from which a double stair leads down to the chorus- 
platform. This platform is on the level of the ordinary stage of 
the theatre, the stage for the actors being raised some three feet 
above it. By this arrangement the additional room required for 
the chorus-platform does not encroach inconveniently upon the 
auditorium. The whole scene is admirably painted, with all the 
solidity of real marble. 

The Chorus, by the time that Euripides wrote his plays, had 
been relerated, as everybody knows, to a very subordinate position 
by comparison with that which it holds in the plays of schylus, 
or even in those of Sophocles. It no longer, through its leader, 
takes a definite part in the action, but confines itself (at least in 
the Alcestis) to filling up pauses in the action by uttering plati- 
tudes such as are usually associated with copyboo! It was un- 
fortunate for Mr. C. H. Lloyd that he had such unpromising 
materials to work upon, but he may be congratulated on having 

rovided seven melodious and thoroughly appropriate numbers. 
he Committee were anxious, we are informed, to curtail the 
music, as far as possible, within Greek limits. No overture was 
therefore permitted ; and the instruments used were restricted to 
two harps, a flute, and a clarinet. Mr. Lloyd’s music is well 
executed by sixteen performers, who do as much as Euripides 
allows them to do with appropriate gestures and intonations iD 
the lines which are merely spoken. 
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THE DERBY. 


POOR lot of three- lds is regarded as a national mis- 
fortune, if not a national disgrace, in this country, and it is 
edifying to see the grave, desponding faces in the paddock at 
Epsom when the Derby field is voted below the average. So-long 
as last autumn racing men said that it behoved us to prepare 
ourselves for a year of famine so far as three-year-olds and the 
Derby were concerned, and from this gloomy foreboding they did 
not waver throughout the winter. It was natural, too, that the 
brilliancy of the Derby of last year, when two such colts as 
Ormonde and The Bard went to the post, should make the late 
Derby one tame and insignificant by force of contrast. 

To judge from the betting ten days before the race, the Derby 
of 1887 was considered as much a match between The Baron and 
Enterprise as was that of 1886 between Ormonde and The Bard. 
The Baron is a bay colt by Xenophon out of Tantrum by Lord 
Lyon, out of a mare by Vedette, and his great-grand-dam was b 
Flying Dutchman. So little known is Xenophon that some people 
ae he unacquainted with his pedigree; it may, therefore, be 
worth while to say that he is by C (another little-known 
sire), by Orlando; that his dam was by Birdcatcher, and that his 
grand. was by Hetman Platoff. There was some difference 
of opinion with regard to The Baron’s appearance. Early last season 
some judges, while admiring him asa fine slashing colt, with plenty 
of size, substance, and some quality, did not consider him quite 
a Derby horse; but as the season advanced they changed their 
minds, and this spring it was universally admitted that he had 
fined down and improved in many ways. Still, there were people 
who thought his forelegs a trifle straight, especially for the Epsom 
hills; and others were of opinion that, although his long, sweep- 
ing action would be all in his favour over a course like that of the 
St. Leger—a race for which he is not entered—he was hardly 

uick and active enough for the Derby course.. His friends argued 
t he had already won the Woodcote Stakes over the Epsom 
racecourse; but his enemies replied that on that occasion he had 
not met high-class opponents. He was believed to be a very sound, 
fast, and powerful horse ; but he was acknowledged to be of a lazy 
disposition. He had run four times last season and once this, 
winning all his races. Asa rule, the company in which he had 
run had not been of the highest class, and when he met Florentine 
in the Astley Stakes at Lewes that colt was not himself. When 
he won the Craven Stakes this spring, Webb had to drive him hard 
to make him leave Carrasco and Rex ; and, although he responded 
gamely to his jockey’s call, and apparently without effort, he only 
won by half a length. Various and wild reports as to his owner- 
ship gave him a halo of romance which added considerably to his 
interest as first favourite for the Derby. 

Early last week it became evident that the Derby of this year 
was not to be altogether a tame and uneventful affair. On 
Monday telegrams were received at several places to the effect 
that “Mr. Manton’s” Whistle Jacket (a chestnut colt, by Hermit 
out of Fortress, that had never run in public, but had created a 
sensation as a yearling by fetching 3,600 guineas at auction) had 
been scratched. This rumour was believed by some and doubted 
by others ; but in a sporting journal, on the Tuesday morning, it 
‘was stated that the report had been confirmed by Messrs. 
Weatherby. The next day the same journal gave a communica- 
‘tion received from Messrs. Weatherby that ran as follows :—* Cor- 
rection of Scratching.—The telegram scratching Whistle Jacket 
for the Epsom Derby was a forgery; the horse remains in the 
race.” One would have thought that there were plenty of methods 
of cheating in racing without resorting to epee telegrams. It 
seems surprising, again, that, if any one-wished to run the risk of 
forgery, he should have chosen as his subject a horse that so few 
people cared to back as Whistle Jacket, and one, indeed, that 
eventually did not start for the race. 

So much for the rumour of the Monday and its consequences. 
On the Tuesday another and far more startling report got abroad, 
nor without foundation. An accident, it was said, had happened 
to Mr. Douglas Baird’s Enterprise, the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and the second favourite for the Derby. We said so 
much about this colt in our notice oe the Two ps on it 

unnecessary to itulate his ormances, and we will pro- 
ceed at once to deal with his accident. Some people said that he 
had broken down, but it turned out that what had actually 
elie was something of this kind. The colt had started for a 


op with a stable-companion, and, being very fresh, he had been 
ightened, as fresh horses are wont to be (or to pretend to be) at 
little or nothing. He had then swerved across a road and jum 
into a field on the opposite side. Warne, who was riding him, 
brought him back without any difficulty, and the colt finished his 
gallop. When it was over, however, it was found that he had 


bis advice, the colt was scratched. . 
The Wednesday, again, brought ita sensational incident. This 
rtod trial of “ Mr. Manton’s” three Derby colts— 

Timothy, and Eiridspord, the latter of whom had 
been fourth for the Two Thousand. In the morning the odds 
against Eiridspord stood at 66to1. Suddenly he went to 50 
to 1,and then to 20to1. There was evidently some cause for 
and soon the report came out that the colt had won his 
trial, when he went up to 14 to 1. People began to remember 
that both St. Blaise and Doncaster had won the Derby after 
i the Two Thousand, and Eiridspord Gromet 


the hero of the hour. On the Thursday telegrams were sent 
about to the effect that Enterprise had not been out at exercise 
that morning, and the result was that Eiridspord took his place as 
second favourite at 8 to 1. Considerable excitement was caused 
on Saturday and Monday by a report that an objection would be 
lodged against The Baron if he won. People very naturally 
began to wonder what the next sensational rumour would be. 
We may observe here that, for the first time in the history of the 
race, the two favourites belonged to ladies. 

The usual Free Handicap appeared in the newspapers on the 
Friday. The Baron was placed 8 lbs. above Enterprise, who was 
3 lbs. above Blanchland and Aintree. Martley and Eiridspord 
were 3 lbs. below these again. No time was lost in false starts 
after the eleven competitors had reached the —_ and when they 
got off the Shannon colt made the running, The Baron, Martley, 
and Merry Hampton bringing up the rear. Both Blanchland and 
Eiridspord held very forward positions, and at the top of the hill 
first one and then the other took the lead from the Shannon colt. 
In coming down the hill the pair raced together side by side, some 
three or four lengths in advance of Merry Hampton, who had 
been gradually drawing to the front, with The Baron at his heels. 
About a quarter of a mile from home Watts took the lead with 
Merry Hampton, and Blanchland and Eiridspord stopped like non- 
stayers. From this point Merry Hampton had it all his own 
way, and won very easily by four lengths from The Baron, who 
held his place as the best representative of previous public form 
by running second, two lengths in advance of Martley, who was 
only half a length in front of Aintree. 

By Merry Hampton's victory the gentleman who races under 
the name of Mr. Abington and Watts, the jockey, won their first 
Derby. It was the first occasion, too, on which a Derby had been 
won by a son of Hampton. That sire, however, had a good 
chance of gaining Derby honours, as three out of the eleven 
starters were his own stock. As every one knows, Merry Hampton 
had cost 3,100 guineas as a yearling, and was running for the 
first time in public. It is rather curious that both the Two 
Thousand and the Derby should have been won this year by colts 
that had cost exceptionally large sums as yearlings. Although a fine 
colt and full of quality Senry Hampton did not excite universal 
admiration. He is a dark bay, about 16 hands high, lightish in 
frame, and, in the opinion of many people, rather “ peacocky” in 
appearance; but ‘his limbs are wiry, and, if he is somewhat 
coltish and unfurnished, such defects may be remedied by time. 
If, again, as most good judges believe, he is capable of great 
improvement, he ought to be able to accomplish performances of 
an exceedingly high class in the future. So far as public form 
was concerned no fault could fairly be found with this year's 
Derby ; nor does it seem tous to be just to call it a dull one, and 
if there was an absence of sunshine, there was also an a of 
both rain and dust. 

How far the Derby is likely to sustain its reputation seems 
doubtful. There are now several stakes of far greater value, and 
owners are beginning to acquirea taste forcompeting for publicmoney 
rather than for their own. In the stakes for the Derby there is not 
one penny of added money, yet the sums received at the stands and 
in the paddock at Epsom are enormous. At Ascot, Manchester, 
Kempton Park, Sandown, and elsewhere, a considerable share of 
the pean ase by those who go to see the races finds its way, in 
the form of added money, into the pockets of those who provide 
horses to run in them, which seems but fair, and it is natural 
that meetings at which this is the case should be more popular 
among owners than meetings at which it is not. With to 
the Derby, things cannot be said to look very promising just at 
present. The subscriptions for the stakes of last Wednesday were 
considerably under those of last year, and those for next year are 
still fewer. Indeed, we have to look back more than forty years 
to find so small a number of horses entered for the Derby as the 
163 that are nominated for the race of 1888. The largest sub- 
scription for a Derby was for that of the year 1879, which, curiously 
enough, produced a field of exceptionally poor quality. Of late 
years, again, the number of starters has been very small, Last 
year the field was the smallest that had gone to the post for a 
period of more than eighty years, and it is twenty years since 
there has been a field of thirty, which used to be by no means 
uncommon. But, while admitting all this, we are doubtful 
whether it would be advisable to alter the character of so vener- 
able an institution as the Derby, and there is much to be said in 
favour of leaving it intact, to stand or fall, as the great object of 
ambition of every well-brought-up racing man, quite apart from 


its pecuniary value. 

Tais is “‘ Derby Week” in France and Austria, as well as in 
England. The French Derby, a race worth 4,408/., was won, last 
Sunday, by M. P. Aumont’s Monarque, by Saxifrage. He is very 
well bred, having the blood of Touchstone and The Baron in his 
veins, as well as two strains of Bay Middleton. His previous form 
had been of a very indifferent description, and after the race he. 

ulled up lame. The Austrian Derby was won, on the same day, 
| Baron N. de Rothschild’s Zsupau, a colt by Peter out of British 
Queen, a mare that left this country in 1883, a few months before 
the birth of Zsupau. According to the Sportsman his sire also has 
been sold to go abroad, When one hears of so many good horses 
leaving — for the Continent, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that Mr. Barclay should have lately refused an enormous sum 


from a foreign source for Bendigo. 


| 
given himself a wrench—most probably in his escapade over the 
Toad, After several days of alternate hopes and fears, it is said 
that Mr. Hutton, the bone-setter, was called in, and that, by 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF PENNY 
DREADFULS. 


N°? philanthropic Society is more generously supported by every 
class of the community than that founded nearly two hun- 
dred years ago for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Her 
Majesty is its patron, the Archbishop of Canterbury its president, 
bishops and deans are never weary of pleading its cause, and its 
income ranges from 20,0001. to 40,0001. a year. It is, then, with 
sincere regret that we find it occupied with publishing “ penny 
dreadfuls,’ and spreading them broadcast over the world by means 
of its agents and missionaries. We can hardly believe that it is 
for this object that the people of England subscribe so generously to 
the Society’s funds, and we are quite sure that it was not for this 
object that men like Burnet and Stillingfleet, like Beveridge and 
Tillotson, laid aside their theological ditferences, and met together 
to devise a scheme for the nobler education of the mind of man, 
and the higher development of the intellectual faculties. For if 
Christian knowledge means anything at all, it must mean the know- 
ledge of the best that has been thought and said in the world, and 
knowledge such as this is rot to be attained by a study of common 
sensational stories and worthless tales of adventure and crime. 
The very covers of this series are detestable, with their crude 
colouring and vulgar designs. The glaring chromo-lithographs of 
the advertisement hoarding are out of place as bindings for what 
pretends to be “ pure literature.” It is bad for people to look at 
such art as this, bad for them to grow accustomed to it, bad for 
them to like it. Sooner or later every one pays a heavy price for the 
want of taste, and it is only want of taste that could produce 
such work or take pleasure in it. The art-progress of a people is 
slow and gradual. It is easy to hamper it, easy to destroy it; 
and, should English illustration ever sink to the level of these 
gaudy horrors, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
will have much to answer for. Here, on the cover of Lord John ; 
or,a Search for Gold, is the Duke's fair-haired son, a hero of the 
true Ouida type, climbing up the mine-shaft, with a candlestick 
in his clenched teeth, the light illuminating the heavy roll of his 
amber moustache, and turning his brown curls to gorgeous gold! 
‘The cover of Saved by the Skin of his Teeth is equally thrilli 
and equally silly. A long-haired hero, in his shirt-sleeves, an 
with his hands tied behind his back, clings by his teeth to the 
root of a tree that is floating under the arch of a bridge, and 
saves himself from drowning in this novel and ungainly manner. 
A little girl seated on the steps of a house in her night-dress 
invites the reader to peruse Golden Feather. The meaning of 
Slipping Away is conveyed by a vulgar picture of a drowning 
heroine, with an excited hero about to plunge in to her rescue. 
A recruiting sergeant, in the most expensive vermilion, adorns 
the outside of For Dick's Sake, and on the cover of Three Times 
Tried is pictured a monstrous moonlight, with two ridiculous 
soldiers, like the poster for a second-rate melodrama. As 
for the contents of these books, they are quite on a 
with the covers, They belong to that class of fiction that od 
neither the dignity and simplicity of fact, nor the charm and 
wonder of imagination. The whole tone of the series is common 
and commonplace; there is neither beauty in it nor truth, It is 
quite possible that there is a large section of the community to 
whom this sort of work is pleasurable ; but it is quite unnecessary 
for the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge to 
devote its income to supplying a demand of this kind, Indeed, it 
is not merely unnecessary, but unseemly; and to describe these 
foolish, sensational stories as “pure literature ” (sic) is an insult 
to literature and an impertinence to the community. We ho 
that the Society will withdraw from this unfortunate enterprise 
before it has done much harm. At present the “ Penny Lib 
of Fiction ” is a very grave reflection on our civilization; and, if 
this is the sort of reading recommended to the Christian, the sooner 
we become Pagans the better. Remembering, however, the good 
work done by the Society in times past, we feel sure that the 
will not continue in the unhappy course they have pete | 
Should they do so, we feel bound to state that they will not 
deserve the support of the public, the patronage of Her Majesty, 
or the panegyrics of the Bishops. Violent literature such as this 
can be produced in any quantity without its being subsidized 
and supported by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
wledge. 


THE NEW COINAGE. 


RROrAL Proclamations are not much more than Acts of Par- 
liament written to be understanded by the people, and 
probably a large proportion of those who read the Proclamation on 
the new currency rose from the perusal not much wiser thaa 
when they sat down. We will begin, therefore, by pointing out 
what are the changes of any importance which it is proposed to ‘in- 
troduce into the so-called “ Jubilee coinage.” The first words of the 
Proclamation give us the notion—a rather fallacious one—of a 
new > pe upon a magnificent scale in regard to the denomina- 
tions of the gold currency ; for we read of the “ five-pound piece” 
and the “ two-pound piece” in additicn to the familiar sovereign 
and half-sovereign. It is not to be supposed that in reality any but 
a very limited number of these coins of high denomination will be 
issued, and it is very probable that few persons will see them in 
actual circulation. George 1V. issued double sovereigns, which 
‘found their way chiefly into the cabinets of collectors. At an 


earlier date, however, from Charles II. to G IL., both five- 
guinea pieces and two-guineas must have been in fairly common 
use. The new five- and two-pound pieces are in type to follow 
that of the George-and-Dragon sovereigns now in circulation, 
But in our estimate of the ordinary currency of the kingdom they 
may almost be left out of account. ; 

And it is questionable whether we might not say the same of 
the five-shilling pieces or crowns. This denomination has not 
been coined since 1851. We believe that the eT of 
Victoria never had any but a limited circulation. We have map 
of usin former days received “ _ of a crown; but the piece 
was generally a crown of George III. or George IV. For some 
unexplained reason the Victorian crowns were never popular in 
this country; but, after the piece had ceased to be current here, it 
continued oddly enough to be coined for the use of the Falkland 
Isles, where it constituted a standard medium of exchange between 
the fishermen of various nationalities who frequented these islands, 
We do not know whether it is expected that crown will once 
more obtain a general currency in this country. 

Turning to the pieces of common use, we notice, as regards the 
sovereign, that its reverse type will be for the future always that 
type of the George and Dragon with which we are familiar enough, 
and that this type will not as heretofore alternate with the t, 
of the shield similar to the shield on the half-soverei There is 
some slight alteration in the irscription round the bust upon the 
obverse side of this new sovereign, “ Britt.” (for “ Britanniarum”) 
being substituted (as on the bronze coinage) for “ Britanniar.” 
When this plural “ Britt.” was first introduced with the intro- 
duction of the bronze coinage in 1862, it gave rise to reams of 
controversy, pamphlets, if we are not mistaken, having been 
written in attack or defence of the innovation, and not a little bad 
blood made, which, it is to be hoped, has had time to cool down. 

The five-shilling piece is to be exactly like the five-pound and 
two-pound |g elgg is to say, it is to have the type of the 
George and Dragon, and not to follow the type of the earlier 
crowns of this reign, which bore a shield similar to that on the 
half-crowns now current. This George-and-Dragon crown is, 
however, only a reversion to an earlier type of crowns, those of 
George 1V., which bore the same device. This type, by far the 
most, artistic of any device upon a coin recently current in this 
country, was, it is well known, the design of the celebrated en- 
graver Pistrucci. It was first introduced by him upon the sove- 
reigns and crowns of George III.; afterwards, in a slightly 
modified form, on the crowns and sovereigns of his successor: 
and the George-and-Dragon type of our sovereigns (and now we 
presume, also, of the five-pound and two-pound pieces and of the 
new crowns) is no more than a reproduction from Pistrucci’s 

i There is, however, one noticeable innovation in the new 
five-shiliing pieces. All previous crowns, from the days of 
Charles II. downwards, have had their edges inscribed with the 
motto “Decus et tutamen”—a motto, it is said, originally sug- 
gested by Evelyn—and with the year uf the reign. The new 
crowns will have the edge grained, or, as it is generally called, 
“ milled,” like the half-crowns, 

We come next to the most important innovation of all in the 
new currency, the introduction of the double florin, or four- 
shilling piece, What may be the function to be discharged by 
the new coin no one has yet been able to conjecture. The 
function of the florin, it is well known, has always been to save 
sixpence to penurious persons when bestowing a gratuity upon a 
servant. But that a man should be at once generous enough to 
give five-shilling “ tips” and yet anxious to be saved from himself 

y the substitute of the double florin is scarcely to be thought of. 
Is the coin meant in some future “ bi-metallic” day to become 
exchangeable for the Yankee dollar? We cannot guess. In 
type the new double florin exactly copies the new single florin. 
But neither of the two is, even in type, quite like the florin a3 
— in circulation. The “effigy” on this last is, we know, 

ifferenced from that on the half-crowns, shillings, &e., by the 
crown upon the head, by the drapery upon the bust, &c. But, ac- 
cording to the proclamation, the “ effigy ” of the new florin is to be 
the same as that of all the other pieces. The name and mark of 
value of the florin are to be for the future omitted in favour of the 
royal titles (continuing the inscription from the obverse side) 
Britt: Reg.: Fid: Def. Whether the inscriptions on obverse and 
reverse are to be, as now, in Gothic letters, or in Roman, as oa 
the rest of the currency, we are not told. 

The shilling is, upon the reverse side, com ychanged. We 
shall no more have the exceedingly simple vice of the oak and 
laurel wreaths enclosing “ one shilling, but instead “ the ensign 
armorial” of the United Kingdom, contained in a plain shield, 
surrounded by the Garter, bearing the usual motto. The sixpence 
undergoes precisely the same change. There is no mention made 
of any piece of lower denomination than the sixpence, except in 
“the pieces of silver called the Queen's Maundy money,” which, 
for paren of general currency, do not count. 

In addition to all the changes we have enumerated, there is also 
the capital one which affects the whole currency—the change in 
the bust of the Queen from the bust which has been retained 
since the beginning of the reign to one which is a portrait of Her 
Majesty at the present date. There can be no doubt that most of 
the alterations here enumerated , ang the direction of a more 
artistic coinage than any we have been used to hitherto, though 
they do not, perhaps, go very far. Attention to the medallic art 
has been a good deal awakened of late years, and it might not 
have seemed a quite extravagant hope that some living artist could 
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produced a new type fit to rival, for example, the George-and- 
Dragon type of Pistrucci’s invention, and a pleasant substitute (as it 
might have been) for the armorial bearings which are still retained 
on some denominations. But in the matter of art we are glad to 
be thankful for small mercies, and we believe it will be found that 
the effigy of Her Majesty is a really meritorious piece of model- 
ling, and a happy exchange for the one which has done duty so 


On the other hand, a grave danger to the public and a grave 
temptation to forgers exists in the exact resemblance of the five- 
pound and five-shilling pieces, and in the very considerable re- 
semblance of the sixpence to the half-sovereign. The temptation, 
of course, will be to gild the silver coins, and pass them off as 
the corresponding gold pieces. In 1821 a similar error was com- 
mitted by the Mint, which issued sixpences almost exactly like a 
certain type of the half-sovereign of George 1V., with the result 
that they gave rise to frequent forgeries, and had almost immedi- 
ately to be withdrawn from circulation. Jn America quite recently 
a still more extraordinary case occurred. In 1883 the nickel five- 
cent pieces were issued with simply the Roman V. on the reverse, 
without any mention of the denomination of the coin. They were 
at once seized upon, gilt, and extensively circulated as five-dollar 

jeces, so that they likewise had to be called in, It is, of course, 
impossible, in judging from mere description, to be sure whether 
such substitutions will be ible in the case of the new coin- 
age ; but their possibility should be guarded against with absolute 
certainty. It is better to retain our ugly “ one shilling”s and 
“sixpence”s than to have to buy their substitutes nineteen shil- 
lings or nine-and-sixpence above cost price. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


iia London is not the most musical capital in Europe, it is 
without exception the one in which the most music is heard. 
Last Saturday, for instance, no less than twelve concerts of im- 
rtance were given here, at each of which artists appeared who 
- a right to consider themselves of the first class. The 
Fifth Philharmonic was of exceptional interest, as introducing 
a noteworthy composition by a comparatively new composer. 
Mr. Corder’s Suite is charming, its Oriental style of rhythm being 
admirably sustained throughout. The first and fourth movements 
are of great merit, but the second falls off, and the third is quite 
unworthy of what has preceded it. It is supposed to be 
Roumanian in character, and is possibly founded upon a national 
air; its decided Eastern tone may, however, be either Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Roumanian, or purely Asiatic. The effect is generally 
most pleasing when Mr. Corder does not exaggerate, which, like 
many another composer, he is much inclined todo. Mlle. Kleeberg 
played with true taste Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, and 
Signor Bottesini was as usual more phenomenal than artistic. 
Mme. Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig's “chamber concert” at 
Prince's Hall on ener was not only very enjoyable, but ex- 
tremely interesting. Schubert's string Quartet in OC major 
(Op. 163), which opened the concert, was executed to perfection by 
Messrs. Ludwig, W. Collins, Gibson, Whitehouse, and 
Roopmann. Two sonatas, one by Beethoven and the other by 
Brahms (Op. 100), for piano and violin, received from Mme. 
Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig a thoroughly conscientious inter- 
pretation. The only novelty, however, was an exceedingly clever 
trio by Arnold Krug, called “ The Strolling Musicians,” for (duet) 
ianoforte, violin, and violoncello. It was delightfully played by 
me. Frickenhaus and Messrs. Oliver, King, Ludwig, and 
Whitehouse, and was so well received that it will surely be heard 


again. 

M. Saint-Saéns’s concert on the same day, over the way at 
St. James’s Hall, served to introduce a composition by this dis- 
tinguished composer, organist, and pianist which must be heard 
several times before its true merits can be justly estimated. It is 
a transcription of his “ Ode to Victor Hugo,” and doubtless pro- 
duces a better impression when executed by a full orchestra. 
Otherwise it seemed rather noisy and confused. M. Saint-Saéns 
gave several other pieces of his own which were much more to 
the taste of the audience, and his execution of three pieces, re- 
Spectively by Rameau, Chopin, and Gabriel Fauré, left nothing to 
be desired. He was assisted by his pupil on the violin, M. Diaz 
Albertini, a young Spaniard, who much skill and evident 
sentiment. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s programme included a new Sonata for 


Pianoforte and Violin, by Johannes Brahms, in the key of A major | 
(Op. 100), which was as beautiful as it is interesting. It is full | 
of matchless melody and sweetness, and almost free from that | 


annoying tinge of gloom which mars so many of this master’s 
finest works. It was magnificently played by Mme. Norman Neruda 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, and provoked the heartiest applause. 

At a concert given on Tuesday for the benefit of “ The Church 
Work in the Army,” Mile. Alice Gomez distinguished herself, and 
sang Sullivan's “ Sleep, my love, sleep,” with delicious simplicity. 
Mlle. Etty Lorenzi, who has a noble voice, of phenomenally even 
compass, only needs a little more “ style” to be one of the first 
Singers of the day. As it is, she is gree popular, and 
executes showy pieces most successfully. No one can get better 


or more surprising effects out of such vocal tours de force as the 
“ Polonaise ” in Miynon, or the “ Bolero” in Les Vépres Siciliennes, 


which she sings with a bold brilliance of attack which defies the 
critical and delights the masses, A selected number of scholars 
of the Royal College of Music did themselves much credit on this 
occasion, and performed Schumann's “ String Quartet” in ade 
mirable style. 

Mme. Puzzi gave her annual concert on Monday last, and, as 
was to be expected, St. George’s Hall was crowded to excess. 
There were two reasons for this; firstly, because there is not 
another teacher of the difficult art of singing in London to 
compare with Mme, Puzzi—hence her popularity with true 
musicians; and, secondly, because it is well known that Mme. 
Puzzi invariably provides for her many friends excellent music. 
In the unavoidable absence of Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Nevada 
kindly consented to take her place. She sang with infinite charm 
the beautiful aria from La Sonnambula, “ Ah! non credea,” and 
with surprising agility the rondo, “ Ah! non giunge.” Bei 
encored, she responded by singing a lively German air with m 
spirit. The pr me included three compositions bearing the 
name of Puzzi—*“ Reviens A moi,” sung perfectly by Signor 
Brunetti; “The Lily of the Valley,” which received complete 
justice from Mlle, Antoinette Trebelli, who improves each time 
she sings, and grows in many ways more and more like her 
mother, from whom, if she has not inherited the noblest of con- 
tralto voices, she has at least derived what the French call 
“lecharme.” Mile. Delphine Le Brun sang most charmingly 
“ L'Indovina.” Signor Papini delighted all by his admirable 
violin performance of his own “ Nuit étoilée” and “ Capriccio 
alla Calabrese.” Mr. Gilbert Campbell, who has a sweet tenor voice, 
sang exceedingly well “ Si tra i cepphy” one of Handel's best songs, 
and one which is only too rarely heard in London concert-rooms. 
A word of praise is due to Miss Marian Burton, who has a fine 
contralto voice, a little thick in the lower register, but exceedingly 
agreeable for all that. She sang with considerable pathos Cowen’s 
“Chimney Corner.” “Gli angui dinferno” displayed Mlle. 
Marie Decca’s astonishingly high voice to perfection, and it 
must be confessed that she touches the F in alt in this curious 
aria with marvellous effect. It is a pity that she does not 
strengthen the middle register of her voice, sacrificed not a little 
to the acuti, which she rather abuses for the sake of popularity. 
Lady Arthur Hill's capital song, “The Veteran,” fell to the lot of 
Signor Foli, who sang it with much spirit. The concert was 
exceptionally interesting from beginning to end. 


M. THIERIET’S ASSAULT OF ARMS. 


7HATEVER tends to improve mutual understanding and 
ood fellowship between Frenchmen and Englishmen is 
eqpeaielhy welcome at this time. Nor is it a bad thing for our 
athletic youth, still too apt to believe that our race has a mono- 
poly of cleanliness and exercise, to be forcibly reminded every 
now and then that there is at least one exercise in which France 
holds the mastery. The assault of arms conducted by M. Thieriet 
on Monday for the benefit of the French Hospital was a valuable 
contribution to both these ends. Not that Englishmen had any 
reason to be ashamed of English fencing—what there is of it—as 
represented at Willis’s Rooms by the members of the London 
Fencing Club and others who were matched inst French 
masters. On the contrary, it was shown that there is nothing to 
prevent Englishmen from being as good swordsmen as any in the 
world, if they will give the requisite amount of work and attention 
to it. That is, however, exactly what our young men are, as & 
rule, not disposed to do. They are proud, not without a touch 
of wilfulness, improvident, and slaves of fashion. They have 
(at the Universities, at any rate) a curious aversion to any form 
of bodily training suspected of being ultimately useful; and for 
this, among other reasons, the Volunteer corps do not flourish at 
our seats of learning half so much as they ought. Again, the 
British undergraduate is easily tempted by fame, though it be 
local and precarious, in the present, and does not think of 
laying up resources which will stand by him all his life. The 
leasures of running, jumping, and throwing hammers pass awa 
in a very few years; whereas a man may not only keep up his 
pleasure in fencing, but be a really good fencer, long after middle 
age. But the bulk of young men care little for such considera- 
tions; and so the pal om athlete too often degenerates into an 
ordinary middle-aged man of business, taking less exercise and more 
meat and drink than are good for him. Fencing, moreover, is not 
adapted for popular display. To enjoy looking on at an assault one 
must know something about it. No doubt a fine piece of play at 
cricket is, in truth, as little appreciated by a large proportion of 
the spectators as a neat riposte ; but at cricket it is so much easier 
to look knowing, and a ericket-match is an excase for so many 
other things, that much ignorance is compatible with enjoyment. 
This is not said by way of disco ment to amateurs of the 
sword, but only to moderate any surprise which may be felt at 
their number not being greater in this country. We believe that 
it is increasing steadily, though not very fast. In fact, there are 
hardly enough competent teachers to supply the demand at present. 
Perhaps in the fulness of time we may have an English school 
of feucing; but as it is, we ._ on French instructors, or 
those who have learnt in the French school and keep up rela- 
tions with it. This cannot be too clearly aulentesd by every 
Englishman interested in swordsmanship, whether as a fine 
art for its own sake or for military purposes, Our military 
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suthorities, unhappily, were led into grave error in this matter | 


some time ago, we do not know that they have done 
much (if anything) to mend their ways. M. Thieriet is doing 
his best to make us familiar with the true method. His own 
fencing on Monday showed much brilliance and any 2 When 
matched with M. Destrée he allowed himself a more florid style 
than he would commend in the lesson, even to the point of making 
free use of the coup d'arrét. Against M. Emile Mérignac (who 
has not the extraordi correctness and force of his brother, but 
is a fencer of the very first class) M. Thieriet was more cautious 
andacademic. His former antagonist, M. Destrée, made an exceed- 
ingly pretty assault with Mr. Egerton Castle. The precision of 
the salute (a grace in which few amateurs become really pro- 
ficient) was remarkable. Another amateur, Mr. Farquhar, fenced 
with M. Ruzé; this was in one way the most interesting assault 
of the afternoon, as it brought out in great perfection the 
intellectual qualities of foil-play. Mr. Farquhar’s hand retains 
all the speed of youth, and the wisdom of experience is behind 
it; and M. Ruzé has a cool and practised judgment directing 
an execution which is perfect in relation to his means. Mr. 
Farquhar is rather fond of the less usual parries of prime and 
uinte ; this is a dangerous predilection with an opponent who 
ws as much as M, Ruzé, and he was not allowed to indulge it 
with impunity, though he had his revenge in some brilliantly suc- 
cessful attacks. We must add that 3. Razé is frank even to 
abundance in acknowledging hits ; his usage in this respect should 
be studied and taken as a model by young fencers who may 
feel tempted (and in a public assault the temptation is often 
strong) to give themselves the benefit of doubts. Instructor 
Blackburn worthily maintained the honour of the Inns of Court 
school of arms against M. Michon, also a military instructor; by 
some oversight his present position at the Inns of Court was not 
noticed in the programme. In the 2nd Life Guards, where he 
‘was formerly fencing-master, a good regimental tradition has 
formed—and, we trust, still forms—a happy exception to the 
generally unsatisfactory standard of swordsmanship in our army. 


There is only one criticism to be made on the conduct of the 
roceedings, but it must not be withheld; the assaults were 
Fecidedly too long, and in one or two cases the players were 
left to call the last hit themselves, This is embarrassing 
to the performers, and tends to make the entertainment drag 
asawhole. It may also be doubted whether the introduction of 
boxing is necessary, or altogether desirable, when there is so 
much good fencing provided. Those who come to see the fencing 
would not miss the boxing, and the interlude of boxing is not 
enough to attract any one who would not otherwise come to see 
the fencing. If some diversity is wished for, an assault with 
duelling-swords or sabres would be more EO Another 
kind of variety was noticeable in the costumes; M. Thieriet wore 
a black dress, of a velvety texture which suggested a black 
, instead of the usual white one, and some of the English 
amateurs did the like. For variety’s sake this is acceptable, though 
we should not care to see a salle d'armes reduced to uniform dark- 
ness, 


CONSERVATISM AND ITS ORGANIZATION. 
1. 


‘A 8 Lord Salis pointed out in his h at the Con- 
stitutional Club, it is a fitting time, now that the Conservative 

is in power, to remind the members thereof that on the 
efficiency of its organization throughout the country depends to a 
very great extent the probability, or even possibility, of the Con- 
servatives retaining or improving their eae position. The 
Home Rule party in England and Scotland owes its existence and 
continuance entirely to one man, and he is a man who in the last 
few years has shown an almost incredible power of reversing his 
opinions on the shortest notice. It may happen, therefore, at any 
moment that the bond which now so firmly unites the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists ay be dissolved by the natural 
death or suicide of the English Gladstonian party. If this 
happens, the two great contending political parties will again be 
the Liberals and Radicals on the one side, and the Conservatives 
on the other, and the latter should take care that they are ready 
for the struggle whenever it may come. And even if no altera- 
tion should take place in the present arrangement of political 
jes, and Conservatives and Liberal Unionists should continue 

to fight on the same side, the more the Conservatives improve 
their own organization, the more will they assist their allies, and 
the better will it be both for themselves and the Unionist cause. 
The Prime Minister, in the speech to which we have already 
referred, spoke of the disadvantages under which Conservatives 
labour as to their organization, and gently hinted at the apathy 
and habit of waiting on circumstances which seem to be the 
curse of Conservatism. It may be as well, therefore, to consider 
whether the ee of the Conservative party is in a 
thoroughly sound condition, and, if it is not, to point out wherein 
and how it can be amended. Be it understood that any de- 
preciatory remarks we may make are meant solely for the o 
of calling the attention of those who are responsible for this 
organization to certain weaknesses which are apt to be dis- 
regarded during a Parliamentary struggle, and which only come 
to the front at a general election when it is too late to apply any 


In the first place, we would direct notice to the fact that those 
who are recognized as the chief men of the party do not (with 
one or two exceptions) seem to realize the importance of contesting 
an apparently hopeless seat if they themselves are certain of being 
returned for another constituency. The only way to win a seat 


of this description is for some very prominent Conservative, whose - 


opinions and speeches are sure to carry weight, to contest it, and 
thereby educate the electors, Nor is this only necessary for the above 
urpose and for explaining Conservative principles to the electors, 
But also in order to enco those workers in the constituency 
who have been probably for a long time fighting against heavy 
odds. Without some such encouragement they gradually become 
weary and disheartened, and finally think it is no working 
further for their y if the strong will not the weak. 
Those alone who have had the experience can understand how 
much a person who is working for his cause is cheered and urged 
on to further efforts by the feeling that he and his comrades are 
not utterly forgotten and neglected by their party and its leaders 
because they have not hitherto been successful in their endeavours, 
It may be objected here that the constituency on which the pro- 
minent Conservative relies to return him may deem itself slighted, 
and take offence at his course of action; but we believe, and— 
judging from the last election for South Paddington—rightly 
lieve, that the Conservative electors would have sufficient public 
spirit to see the advantages to their party, and therefore would 
be glad to assist their candidate without thinking too much of 
their private wishes. 

It may often happen that a prominent man is unable to 
contest two seats at once, but rarely that he cannot help at least 
one of his weaker brethren, who may have an unequal fight to 
maintain against a powerful opponent, by making a speech for him 
in his constituency, The neglect to do this is one of the most fatal 
mistakes that can be made, because it leads the rank and file of 
the party to think that their leaders personal before party 
considerations, and deem themselves to have fulfilled every duty 
when they have ensured their own return to Parliament. 

It is quite as important that the chief men of the party should 
be seen and heard in the greatest possible number of constituencies 
during the interval that elapses between two general elections as 
during the election itself. If the Conservatives in any consti- 
tuency, especially when they have been successful at the previous 
election, are left alone without being occasionally addressed on 
political matters, and without anything being done to keep their 
interest in these subjects alive, they are very apt to become 
torpid and too sanguine, or else in bickering among them- 
selves, and are only awakened to their danger when the next 
election comes. Then they discover that, whilst they have been 
slumbering or quarrelling amongst themselves, their opponents 
have been hard at work, and that many who at the last election 
a the Conservatives have been drawn over to the other 
side by that instinct which leads men to throw in their lot with 
those who appear to have the most energy and to be the most in 
earnest. Conservatives ought to have learned this lesson—which. 
however, they do not seem to have learned—from their dismal 
defeat in 1850, The electors of a constituency become tired of 
hearing their own member only; for they soon know beforehand 
exactly what he will say and how he will say it, and therefore do 
not care to come and listen to him; whilst, at the same time, men 
are always ready to hear even an old subject put in a fresh light 
or a new manner; they are also more likely to be influenced 
by the opinions and speeches of a man whom they have not pre- 
viously had an opportunity of hearing. We do not mean by this 
that the member or candidate for a constituency should not con- 
stantly address and be seen by his constituents; but it ought to 
be unnecessary to urge his doing so, as the importance of this 
5 a apparent to any one who gives the subject a moment's 

ought. 

Of course there are times, like the present, when it is impossible 
for members of the House of Commons ~ more than attend 
to their Parliamentary duties. The peers, however, have more 
leisure, and might greatly assist their y by addressing meet- 
ings the House of Commons are prevented 

m so doing. is will ap more particularly desirable when 
many able have in the House 
of Lords, 

We should be doing but little good in directing attention to 
those points in which we consider Conservatives are making mis- 
takes unless we were prepared to show how these errors can be 
rectified. We are fully aware that it is impossible for the leading 
men of the to visit every constituency ; but, by judicious 
grouping in London and the other big towns, it would be possible 
to give an opportunity to the constituents of each Parliamentary 
borough in these towns to hear some prominent Conservative 
speak at least once in every year or two. Owing to the dis- 
tances which lie between the various points of the different divi- 
sions of counties and between the smaller boroughs, it is not so 
easy, or even possible, to give such an opportunity to ev 
constituency. We must remember, however, that, ite “all 
Redistribution of Seats Acts, each county still looks upon itself as 
one body ; and, if only one speech by a prominent Conservative be 
made in one portion of it, yet the mbt county and the boroughs 
therein will feel that they are not neglected. And, more than this, 
the local newspapers of a county report such speeches very fully, 
and are carefully read by those » Boa whom it is most important 
to reach. By means of these reports the views of the leaders of 
the party are more widely spread among the agricultural and 
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borough electors than they can be by anything contained in the 
London papers, which many of these electors rarely if ever see, 

Whilst we are on this subject it might be as well to point out 
that when a meeting is organized for the purpose of a prominent 
Conservative addressing a group of constituencies, great care 
should be taken in the distribution of tickets for reserved seats, 
This may appear a trifling matter, but those who have to deal 
with local organization know how much ill feeling and discontent 
is created in the constituencies by carelessness on this point. The 
central authority that has the management of these meetings 
should bear in mind that those who have done the work for their 
party in these constituencies naturally and rightly expect to have 
aslight reward, by being given good places where they can both 
see and hear well, and are greatly disappointed when they find 
that the reserved seats are filled by the relations and friends of 
those who have influence with such authority. In many cases 
those to whom tickets are given have done but little for their 
party, and are in no way connected with the constituencies on 
whose behalf the meeting is held. These tickets should be divided 
among the various local associations, political clubs, and organiza- 
tions, as they have the best means of judging for whom these seats 
should be reserved. 

There is another matter which should give the Conservative party 
some thought, It must be remembered, in these days, that intellect 
and ability are even more necessary than family or name, and should 
be more important than the power of paying election expenses. 
Some of these young men would require help towards paying the 
cost of an election; but the Conservative party is composed to a 
great extent of rich men, and if it were thoroughly organized 
there ought to be no difficulty in finding sufficient money for this 
purpose, especially now that an election is comparatively so 
inexpensive. The consequence of neglecting such men is that 
they think there is no possibility of their advancing themselves 
politically, or of getting their views heard, and, therefore, they 
abandon politics and become apathetic, or even hostile, to the 
Conservative party. To the life of a party new blood is a neces- 
sity, and yet the Conservatives are daily ignoring or rejecting 
blocd-making materials, whilst they delude themselves into the 
belief that the health of their party will be in a sound condition. 

What we have already said may be considered by some people 
to consist of mere truisms; but those who have the cause of 
Conservatism deepest at heart, and have worked for their party, 


will understand how important it is constantly to call attention 


to these points. In future articles we intend to further pursue 
the subject of Conservative organization. 


BYRON’S WERNER. 


aE production of Werner, which is announced for the benefit 
of Dr. Westland Marston at the Lyceum on the Ist of June, 
has naturally excited immense interest and curiosity, not only 
among playgoers, but also in literary circles. There are many 
and diverse grounds for this widespread engoctinan, apart from 
the special and personal attraction of the event—the appearance 
of Mr. Irving in a new , and one peculiarly congenial to the 
actor's powers. The complete fulfilment of the hopes expressed 
by Mr. —_ that the adaptation of Faust might urge a multitude 
to the study of Goethe—if not in the original, in the best transla- 
tions—arouses similar expectations with regard to Werner. In 


_ these days of cheap reprints and assiduous book-making it would 


be difficult to cite a more striking instance of unmerited neglect 
than the total oblivion that enshrouds the singularly impressive 
romance upon which Byron's play is founded. It were a facile and 
wholly specious objection to point out that the service to literature 
it is now in Mr. Irving’s power to render is measurable by the 
vast difference between the fame of Goethe and the obscurity of 
Harriet Lee—is in fact altogether less important than the literary 
stimulus aroused by the actor's production of Faust. This, how- 
ever, is not likely to be the view of those who regard Harriet 
Lee's romance as one of the most powerful dramatic narratives in 
fiction, and who estimate Werner as the best stage-play among 
Byron's dramas, with the sole exception of Sardanapalus, The 
Canterbury Tales, by Sophia and Harriet Lee, have not, we 
believe, been reprinted since 1832, by which time Macready’s 
memorable impersonation had without doubt stimulated a demand 
for the work. In the fourth volume of the original edition we 
find Harriet Lee’s Kruitzner, which Byron on two occasions 
undertook to dramatize. The story far transcends in concep- 
tion and execution the remainder of the series, The work is 
planned on the old lines honoured by innumerable good story- 
tellers, and the authors do not dishonour Chaucer in their 
somewhat audacious title. A number of travellers belated in an 
inn on the road between London and Dover seek distraction from 
the monotony of their situation in relating what purport to be 
real or fictitious adventures. Among the company, which is ap- 
Propriately motley, we have the Parson, the Young Lady, and 

German, the last named of whom tells the thrilling and 
Tomantic story of Kruitzner. As in Caleb Williams and Edgar 
Hunily—two masterpieces with which alone Harriet Lee's 
Tomance may be classed—the story is told with admirable art. 
There is very little dialogue, as becomes narration, and then only 
When the critical situations arise; the interest, aroused at the 
Outset, is sustained with extraordinary power in the dramatic 


development of the action; and every circumstance, even to the 
least touch of detail, is vitally auxiliary to the moving and 
effective culmination. In constructive power, and in the variety 
and vivid quality of its characterization, it is scarcely inferior to 
Godwin’s famous novel, while unquestionably superior as @ 
dramatic presentment. Without the diffuseness of Brockden 
Brown’s narrative, there is in Kruttzner the artistic fusing of 
persuasive actuality with the penetrative atmosphere of romance 
which distinguishes Zdgar Huntly. With such a fount of inspi- 
ration, it is not surprising that Werner should prove an effective 
play; nor is it more surprising that the reader of both play and 
romance should prefer the original work to Byron’s pastiche. 
Returning to Werner, it may not be ee nn to review the 
interesting story of its production and the characteristic departures 
exhibited in an extremely faithful adaptation, Writing in the 
autumn of 1821, Byron requested Mr. Murray to forward “ the first 
act of Werner,” by which he meant the MS. of a drama com- 
menced in 1815, and at the same time he wished to have 
Kruitzner cut out from the Canterbury Tales, The first act he 
never received, but the story must have come to hand, for it is in- 
credible that his memory—remarkable though it was—should be 
equal to reproducing in Werner the very language of Harriet Lee, 
from those passages in the romance where her incisive dialogue 
occurs. Yet there is something strange in the dubious reference 
of the preface to Werner to the authorship of the Tales, and not 
less curious is Byron's erroneous ascription of the stories in 
apportioning them to the two sisters. The reception and subse- 
uent career of the drama are full of interest. Werner met with 
e almost unanimous disapprobation of the press and of inde- 
pendent criticism. Oampbell dealt mercilessly with its metrical 
shortcomings, and, it must be owned, there is nothing in Harriet 
Lee’s prose comparable with such verse as this (act i. se. 1):— 
Should the nobly born 
Be thankless for that refuge which their habits 
Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the peasant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life ? 
Nevertheless, and despite the author's protestations, there were 
some of his friends—Moore among them—who were swift to 
discern the true dramatic value of the play and its fitness for the 
stage. And it is mainly due to its fidelity to its model, which 
Byron’s critics reprehended with great bitterness, that Werner 
is an effective s play. Even those who dispute Byron’s claim 
to be consid a dramatist of the first rank must admit 
that he showed excellent judgment in dramatizing KArwitzner. 
Considering also Byron’s gift of terse and vigorous expression, it 
is a remarkable tribute to Harriet Lee’s genius that he should 
adopt her dialogue almost verbally. The ms of the drama 
are the same as in the story, Werner and Ulric representing 
Kruitzner and Conrad. Byron’s only addition, Ida Stralenheim, 
can scarcely be accounted an acquisition of value. The omissions 
—Marcellus, the second son of Kruitzner; Weilburg, the post- 
master, and Michelli, the Florentine, are unimportant. In the 
action there is one striking difference. Werner meets and speaks 
with Stralenheim his enemy, whereas in Harriet Lee’s story they 
are never confronted. Perhaps it is to this circumstance that 
Byron alludes when he observes “the story might have been 
developed to greater advantage.” The el passages cited in 
the annotated edition of Byron (1837) might be easily augmented, 
remarkable instances occurring in act i. scene I., and in act iv. 
scene 4. The interesting question of the adaptability of the play 
to the stage must be deferred, with other matters not less in- 
teresting, to the promised revival of Werner next Wednesday. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HERE remains but little to be said of the Grosvenor. We 

have spoken at large of the various sorts of landscape and 
figure pictures to be found there, and shall have little to do now, 
unless to fill up one or two omissions. We hardly noticed Mr, 
Adrian Stokes’s landscape “In the Sandhills, Jutland” (49), in 
which the figure plays an important part. At first sight it 
strikes one as slightly cold and forbidding in aspect—as somewhat 
uninteresting in fact. In spite of that, it will be found very true 
in colour, if regarded apart from its surroundings. The style of 
work is broad and large; the attitude and gesture of the girl 
dragging the sheep through the loose sand are feelingly rendered 
with firm and expressive drawing, and the picture is alive with a 
sense of keen and cold atmosphere. Amongst canvases more 
oe af devoted to the rendering of the figure we forgot to 
mention Mr, Collier's portraits. He has given us nothing quite 
so artistically disposed as his “Miss Nettie Huxley” of last 

; but his portrait of “J. L, Toole, Esq.” (174), is a piece 
of solid, well-modelled work; and his “Mrs. Bowley and 
Children,” though somewhat laboured, is admirably drawn and 
full of sympathy, especially in the likeness of the kneeling child, 
Mr. Boughton succeeds best, to our mind, when he makes land- 
scape a main feature in his work, but his “Cronies” (20) is not 
without a pleasant suggestion of old Dutch colour. We notice in 
the vestibule a “ Portrait of a Lady” (220), by Mr. Wilson Steer, 
that resembles Mr. Whistler's work not only in surface, but, to 
some extent, in his finesse of colour and modelling. The much- 


abused word recherché springs to our lips in thinking of the 
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= 
tly simple, but thoroughly complete, style of Mr. Jacomb 
Hood's little figure (202). Simple and beautiful, too, in a thoroughly 
unconventional way, is Mr. F. H. Potter's “‘ Quiet Corner” (135), 
in spite of an occasional dirtiness of colour. Another small 
picture, Mr. Margetson’s (78), deserves notice. The figure is 
elegant and the masses of colour balance each other harmoniously. 
Amongst the small studies or portraits of heads, Mr. Tuke’s 
“ W. G. Freeman, Esq.” still appears to us deserving of the first 
e, owing to the natural atmospheric unity which the painter 
—~ = to preserve amidst a thousand subtleties of plane and 
colour. Few men can see so intimately and justly, and yet paint 
so broadly as this. Mr. A. Moore and Mr, é. Johnson also send 
small heads (123 and 74) well modelled and full of character. 

We see no reason to change our opinion on the landscape, under 
which head some of the best pictures in the rooms are to be found. 
Nothing has been said, however, of one or two works which seem 
well worthy of attention. Foremost among these comes Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s large sunset, “ Going Westward” (48). A fine 
rolling composition, with clouds excellently placed and beautifully 
touched in, does much to redeem a few hard passages of colour 
and a slight absence of mystery and envelopment. Another large 
landscape, “The Big Pack” (151), by Mr. Stuart Wortley, must 
not be entirely judged by the ordinary canons of landscape art. 
It is essentially a sportsman’s and naturalist’s picture, and as such 
it shows extraordinary patience, fidelity, and accurate knowledge 
of the questions involved. The heather, of course, is teo much 
made out, but the colour and texture of the peaty soil are given to 
perfection; while the drawing of the sportsmen and the character 
of the birds, ants, &c., have been brought out with the most 
scrupulous conscientiousness. As far as art is concerned, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley may be seen, without question, to better advantage in some 
of his refined portraits, such as his‘ Mrs. Henry Whitehead” (431), 
in the Academy. Although we continue to place Messrs. Lemon, 
Hennessy, H. Boian and M. Fisher in the front rank of landscape- 
painters, we cannot help feeling invlined to put Mr. F. O'Meara 
and Mr. M. di Maria very close to them. Mr. O’Meara’s landscape 
feeling is very charming in its personal and exotic way, and the 
force and originality of his witch-like figure add much to the 
effect of the scene, with which it is in thorough keeping, Mr. di 
Maria deserves much credit in these days of a revival of interest 
in handling for his novel adaptation of the facile and wonderfully 
sure touch of Canaletto. Moreover, as we have said before, his 
colour is in the highest degree decorative and suitable to rich, 
low-toned rooms, Mr. Corbett’s “On the Arno” is perhaps the 
best of what we are inclined to call the weak school. Though 
but feebly handled, its colour is free from the dirtiness which mars 
the work of most of the school. Even Mr. Costa's graceful 
“°Twixt Summer and Autumn, Pisa” (133), is not altogether free 
from this defect, and Mr. Eugene Benson’s work positively reeks 
with it. His “ Ariadne Passioning” (256) has a false air of 
¢lassicism about it sadly at variance with certain badly-observed 
realistic details. Strong blue shadows, much too blue for the 
colour of the sand, are cast by the trees, while the horribly 
yellow and ill-arranged wire-grass seems to throw no shade at 
= or, if it does, it is imperceptible in the general dirtiness of 

our, ; 

Perhaps Mr. MacLean's “ Comedy ” (397) is the most complete 

iece of sculpture in the Grosvenor, Though not al in 
Seni or repose to his “ Tragedy” at the Academy, it has 
something of the fine rhythmic swing of the nobler work. The 
drapery is simple, and flows naturally, and skilful chiselling 
ge the surface an appearance of animation very different from 

cold smoothness of so many marbles. Mr. Bates’s “ Rhodope ” 
we have already praised for its decided and nervous modelling, 
and we must conclude by saying that Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. 
Waldo Story, and Mr. Harvard Thomas send creditable work. 


OPERA. 


HE production of Rigoletto on Thursday night at Covent 
Garden was attended by two serious drawbacks—firstly, the 
sudden illness of Signor A. d’Andrade, who had to be replaced as 
the Duke, at a moment's notice, by M. Figner; and, secondly, the 
draughts, which considerably cooled the enthusiasm of a moderate 
audience. It is astonishing that, after years of persistent com- 
plaining, the public has not yet succeeded in obtaining from any 
of the successive managers of Covent Garden at least the boon of 
@ double door or curtain to prevent the unfortunate people in 
certain rows of the stalls from shivering with cold and the danger 
of returning home with influenza. Miss Ella Russell, who made 
her first appearance this season as Gilda, sang with much effect. 
She has a fine voice, of exceptionally even quality, the upper 
register being exceedingly clear and sweet. Her phrasing, how- 
ever excellent, is over-elaborated throughout ; and she has not yet 
got rid of the slight effect of effort which mars her otherwise 
marvellously fluent vocalization. She transposed “Caro Nome” 
to a higher key, for no other apparent reason than to introduce at 
its close an E flat of great sweetness and purity of intonation, 


with which, however, Verdi had nothing whatever to do. The 
chromatic music of the third act was sung by Miss Russell with 
brilliance and taste. She was immensely applauded, and in most 
instances deservedly so. A little more repose and less interference 
with the text would give her performance the finish which it lacks 


at ae. M. Devoyod sang and acted the part of Rigoletto 
with power. He indulges, like almost all the singers of the day, 
in a tremolo, which spoils some of his very best work. His render- 
ing of the famous “Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta,” was marked 
tragic intensity. For M. Figner, who good-naturedly undertoo 
the part of the Duke, between the first and the second act, there ig 
every excuse if he did not make much impréssion, even with so 

ular an air as “ La donna é mobile.” He acts well, and has 
a sweet voice when he does not strain it beyond its natural power, 
Mile. Guercia lent the assistance of an excellent contralto, and 
admirable acting to the famous quartet of the fourth act. To- 
night Mme, Albani also makes her first appearance this season as 
Margherita; Mme. Scalchi will be Siebel; M. Lorrain, who has a 
great Continental reputation, sings Mephistopheles for his English 
début ; and M. Gayarré appearsas Faust. Meantime the rehearsals 
have begun at Drury Lane, where Mr. Augustus Harris begins his 
Italian opera season on June 13 with Aida, Yet a third season 
of Italian opera will be under Colonel Mapleson’s management at 
Her Majesty's. 


ETON AND HARROW IN BOND STREET. 


oO” Etonians and Harrovians should not miss an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Messrs. Dickinson's Gallery in Bond Street, 
where, if they have any desire to do so, they can call up the 
memories of the days of their happy youth and still worship at the 
shrine of “ Alma Mater.” Here they will see a series of water- 
colour drawings of great interest illustrative of school life at the 
two great public schools of England. Mr. T. M. Hemy, the artist 
who has painted them, seems to have a singular power of grasping 
the leading characteristics of school-boy life, and of making a 
picture which strikes the observer as true to life, whether he may be 
acquainted with those characteristics or not. There is a certain 
assertive force which carries one away, while at the same time there 
is no appearance of exaggeration, especially as far as the colouring 
is concerned. The pictures which at once attract attention are 
three illustrating respectively the following scenes in Eton life— 
“ Absence,” “ Speeches in Upper School on the 4th of June,” and 
the game at football between the “Collegers and Oppidans on St. 
Andrew's Day.” “Absence,” which for the uninitiated may be 
translated as the roll call, takes place in the old school yard, a view 
of which Mr, Hemy has very happily transmitted to his canvas 
with singular faithfulness. On the right is the headmaster, Dr. 
Warre, reading out the names of the boys as each one in turn 
advances and extends his arm, hat in hand, not quite as Mr. Hemy 
has represented him, as if he were bowing to a lady. In the middle 
distance, on the right, the lower boys are crowded together in most 
unseemly confusion, answering to their names as they are called, 
and in the back rises the College Hall and the cloister end of the 
quadrangle. The scene, we are informed, was drawn on the spot, 
so we can hardly think that Mr. Hemy can have overlooked what 
seemed to us a mistake in the group, and we are inclined to 
believe that the custom may have changed ; but formerly the head- 
master was always accompanied by a “ preepostor,” who read the 
names, while the headmaster simply held a school list in his hand 
to check him. ‘‘ Speeches” is a view of Upper School, which is 
much less crowded on this occasion than on some of the anni- 
versaries we can call to mind. In this the features of the head- 
master, Provost, and Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, are 
easily recognized, and the spirit of the scene is faithfully re- 
roduced. The game at the “ Wall” between Collegers and 
ppidans is perhaps the most spirited of the three pictures, 
although it is far the most difficult subject to treat. Mr. Hemy, 
however, has chosen his standpoint from the Fellows-pond end of 
the wall, which, although it excludes a fine background of trees, 
yet gives him the whole mass of the College buildings and the 
Chapel instead. 
At present only two pictures illustrative of Harrow life are 


exhibited, one of “ Bill,” the equivalent for the Eton “ Absence,” 
and the other of the “ Footer fields,” a large space of ground 
in which at least three, if not four, games of football are being 
played at once. The ordinary costume of the Harrow boys seems 
to have undergone a change during the last few years; for we 
noticed that, although the time-honoured straw hat still persists, 
the coat or jacket is now of blue, which certainly lends more 
colour to the picture than the more conventional dress of the 
Etonian. Both pictures bear the same evidence of truthfulness 
and careful study which the Eton pictures exhibit, and are full of 
interest, even if viewed simply as pictures without any special 
association to surround them. 

There are several good sketches in the same gallery by other 
artists of “ bits” of the two schools, and there is one oil-painting 
of Eton by Mr. R. Gallon, which specially deserves attention. 


THE RISE IN CONSOLS. 


Hoe a week or two past Consols have stood higher than they 
have ever been before ; this week, for example, they have been 
quoted at 103$. They have thus completely recovered from the 
effects of Mr. Childers’s conversion proposal. That proposal proved 
so unacceptable to the holders of Consols that they sold out very 
largely and bought in their place Colonial Government 
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railway debenture and preference stocks, and other high-class 
securities, and it was very freely i by experienced ob- 
servers that conversion was killed by the unskilful manner in 
which it had been proposed. The prophets have been greatly 
favoured by events. For the quarrel with Russia respecting the 
Afghan frontier not only brought home to everyone the possibility 
of a great war, but so largely increased the expenditure that the 
Government was obliged to suspend the Sinking Fund for a time. 
Since then the relations of the Continental States have become 
so strained that a great Continental war is matter of daily specu- 
lation. And, lastly, Mr. Goschen proposes to reduce the stoking 
Fund by two millions a year. Nevertheless, as we have said, 
Consols have gone on in spite of interruptions rising from their 
fall at the time of the conversion proposal, and have now reached 
a higher price than has ever before been quoted. The reason, of 
course, is the extreme scarcity of really sound investment secu- 
tities. As we explained last week some of the great Govern- 
ments have been rapidly paying off debt, others have added very 
little to their debt, whi e the wealth of the world has been so 
rapidly increasing that foreign countries have to a large exe 
tent bought up their securities. Consequently, there is a much 
smaller supply of sound investment securities in the London 
market than there was some years ago; while the demand for 
such securities has greatly increased. This explains the high 
prices at which securities of all kinds now stand. But in the case 
of Consols there are several contributing circumstances, First, it 
is to be borne in mind that the credit of the British Government 
stands highest in the world, or if there is any other equal, it is 
only that of the Government of the United States. When, there- 
fore, the bonds of other Governments rise, it is reasonable that 
the bonds of that Government whose credit is best should rise 
still more. Further, there are large numbers of investors, who are 
bound either by law or by the conditions of their business to hold 
Consols. Trustees, for example, bankers, and insurance Companies 
all hold large amounts of Consols, And when the value of money 
is very low, as it is at present, the tendency on the part of the 
t financial establishments is to increase their investments in 
nsols. Lastly, under the Sinking Fund arrangements of Mr. 
Childers, the National Debt Commissioners are every year obliged 
to buy very large amounts of Consols. Now that the Sinking Fund 
is once more in operation the purchases are about six or seven 
millions per annum. That amount has to be bought, in order 
to replace the stock cancelled under the Sinking Fund arrange- 
ment. Consequently the holdings of the general public are being 
diminished every year by the purchases on Government account 
to the amount of six or seven millions. Thus the amount of 
Consols remaining in the hands of the general public is being 
steadily and very rapidly diminished; and, while the amount 
thus diminishes, the demand of the National Debt Commissioners 
remains constant, or even tends to increase. 

The rise in Consols, as usual, is followed by a rise in other 
sound investment securities, such as Colonial Government bonds, 
and railway debenture, preference, and guaranteed stocks. Holders 
of Consols who are free to sell are naturally tempted by the 
very high price now reached. They begin to fear, in the first 
—_ that the conversion proposals will be revived, and the more 

g-sighted are anxious to sell the stock before any alarm on 
that account arises; and, secondly, they are discontented with 
the very low interest which Consols now yield, and are eager 
to exchange for securities that will give some better return for 
their money. It is to be anticipated that this feeling will go 
on growing. The steady demand of the National Debt Com- 
missioners for Consols will force up the price, assuming that 
peace is preserved ; and with every rise in price some of the 
old holders will be tempted to sell and to put their money into 
securities that will give them somewhat better interest. The 
most marked rise of late, however, has been in Indian Three per 
Cents. In them the advance has been about three or four per cent. 
If Consols were worth 103, it was argued that Indian Three per 
Cents. must be worth more than 89. It is quite true, of course, 
that the credit of India is not comparable with the credit of the 
United Kingdom. Were the Indian Threes guaranteed by the 
British Government, they would, of course, be worth as much 
as Oonsols, since they yield the same rate of interest; but, not 
being so guaranteed, they are not worth so much, and there must 
always, therefore, be a very considerable difference between the 
price of Consols and that of Indian Threes. But, in the opinion 
of the market, the difference lately existing was too great; and, 
as soon as attention was called to the matter, there was a very 
rapid rise. The rise in Indian Threes, however, is not so secured 
as that in Consols. Unless, indeed, a great war breaks out, it is 
certain that Consols must go on rising. We have expressed this 
opinion very often on previous occasions, and we hold it as firmly 
as ever. A great war would alter all the conditions, for the 
creation of new securities in consequence of borrowing would 
be such as to force down all prices; while, if our own country 
were engaged in hostilities, the redemption of the Debt would 
have to cease, and, instead, there would be a large addition to 
it. But, assuming that peace is preserved, and that the Sinking 
Fund is allowed to go on acting, it is quite clear that the rise 
must continue. Even allowing for Mr. Goschen’s proposed re- 
duction, every year that the Sinking Fund remains the amount 
at the disposal of the National Debt Commissioners will tend 
to increase, their purchases in the open market will increase 
in consequence, a thus the supply in the hands of the public 
will year by year be largely decreased. After a while there will 


remain only those Consols that are held by persons who are un- 
willing to sell, and as this point is being reached the price must 
tend upwards. The case of Indian Threes, however, is entirely 
different. In the first place, the stock itself is small; in the 
second, there is nothing at work reducing the supply, and therefore 
the force of political considerations is likely to be much more 
strong than in the case of Consols. But Indian Threes, as 
indeed all other sound investment securities, must tend upwards 
if peace is preserved. Crises in the money market, political 
anxieties, and other accidents may from time to time cause 
fluctuations ; but the permanent tendency must be upwards, 
always provided that peace is preserved. 

It being thus clear that as long as is preserved and the 
Sinking Fund goes on acting the price of Consols must permanently 
tend upwards, it follows that conversion will once more come 
under discussion. The failure of Mr. Childers’s plan will, of 
course, impress upon his successors the advisability of avoiding 
premature action ; but it is evident that after a while the time for 
effectual conversion will arrive. It is equally clear, however, 
that there would be little chance of carrying out a conversion 
scheme while political anxieties are as keen as at present. If 
a great war upon the Continent were to break out all the 
belligerent States would be obliged to borrow. Their applica- 
tions would absorb so much of the money available for invest- 
ment in the money market as to cause a general fall in prices, 
and as long as the war went on it is probable that the borrowings 
would not only continue but every year increase. While, there- 
fore, a great war seems imminent, it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to pro conversion. There must be a reason- 
able prospect of continued peace before conversion on a large 
scale can be successfully carried through. Further, it is clear 
that Consols are not yet high enough for conversion; they ought 
to have reached a point at which the holders of Oonsols will see 
for themselves that a a would not be gee in 
going on paying at rate of 3 per cent. per annum when its 
credit is good enough to borrow at a lower rate. In other words, 
the price must have risen to 105 at least, and it must have re- 
mained steady at that quotation for some time. The holders of 
Consols must have become familiarized with the idea that the 
credit of the Government is good enough to borrow at 2} per 
cent. or a little over. And, further, the general lending public 
must have come to the same conclusion. Mr. Childers failed 
because he was in too great a hurry to secure the credit of a 
great conversion. Had he had a little more patience the public 
would have recognized that conversion was inevitable; it would 
have perceived that no Government would have been justified in 
paying out of the taxpayers’ pockets a higher rate of interest than 
it needs to pay, and the great capitalist class recognizing this, 
would be ready to aid the plans of the Government, The 
general public, however, had not reached this point. A few 
thoughtful and far-seeing persons had begun to discuss the 
desirability of preparing for conversion, and had thus begun to 
familiarize the public with the idea; but the idea itself had 
not been thoroughly grasped. When the time comes, whatever 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in power should take to heart 
the lesson thus taught, should give time to the public to realize 
that it is his wen | to borrow for the public at the lowest rate he 
needs to pay, thus bring them into the mood in which the 
would be ready to second his efforts. Conversion, then, wi 
become possible only when there is a reasonable prospect of con- 
tinued peace in Europe, and when the price of Consols is decidedly 
higher than it is at present. 


OFFENCES AGAINST WOMEN. 


two years have since the passing of the 
Act of 1885 amending the law with relation to offences 
against women and children, the effects of that Act, and the excited 
state of public feeling which led to it, are still visible to those who 
have had occasion to watch the administration of criminal justice 
both before that time and since. Every one knows that in the 
latter part of 1885 and the beginning of 1886 there was a marked 
increase in the crime with which the Act chiefly deals —such crime, 
namely, as was punishable in a less or in the same degree before 
the Act was passed. It is, unhappily, doubtful whether this in- 
crease has not continued up to the present time. The number of 
charges of offences of this character, deducting those for acts which 
were made offences for the first time in 1885, is certainly distinctly 
than it used to be. But of late a remarkable feature in 
these cases has been the number of acquittals. This is a matter 
for serious concern. A criminal trial ending in an acquittal is 
always to be regretted. In cases of this description it is most 
especially to be tted. If the accused is guilty and is acquitted, 
his escape in itself is deplorable, and the impression tends to 
be produced that juries view this sort of offence with leniency, 
and that it is one where the criminal has a reasonable hope 
of impunity. If he is innocent, it is usually the case that a 
woman or young child has either committed a horrible perjury, 
or, being careless as to identity, has had her attention vivi 
recalled to hideous experiences without any useful result. In any 
case there can be no doubt that every one of these trials does 
great harm. No one who has ever watched the demeanour of an 
uneducated audience on such occasions can doubt it for a moment, 
It is not the least disgusting feature of the matter that in this 
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there does not seem to be anything to choose between the 

ng, the old, and the mid . Altogether, there can 

no doubt that the alteration in the public morals hitherto 

effected by the passing of the Act of 1885 has been principally 
for the worse. 

It is an almost inevitable inference, from the. uency of 
acquittals of late, both at the Assizes and in London, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the charges brought are absolutely false. 
Some of them are accounted for by the reluctance of juries to 
punish as a crime what they think ought not to be acrime, The 
provisions in the Act that it shall justify acquittals in cases of 
abduction and other offences, if it shall appear that the accused 
had reasonable ground to believe that the girl was above the 
age fixed by the statute, continually procure the escape of persons 
whom Parliament, when the Act of 1885 was passed, undoubtedly 
intended to punish. But when all allowances are made, it is 
certain that a and increasing number of false charges are 
preferred. This does harm in two ways. It does cruel injustice 
to the accused, especially when he depends upon his character for 
his livelihood, and, above all, when he happens—as he often does— 
to be a doctor. Besides this, it must in the long run incline juries 
to view all such cases with suspicion, and in some cases to acquit 
where justice requires that they shall convict. For all these evils, 
though it is best not to deceive ourselves about their existence, 
there is, unhappily, no apparent remedy. The fact is that two 

ago the body politic allowed itself to be poisoned, and now 
it must allow the poison to work itself out. 


LOHENGRIN AT DRURY LANE. 


R. CARL ROSA’S experiments with Wagner's operas can 
scarcely, hitherto, have been attended with absolute 
success, or he would not have refrained last season from giving 
even a single performance of any one of them. When, some few 
years ago, the Wagner fit was upon us, Mr. Rosa thought 
nothing of ucing three Wagnerian works in one season. In 
those days Wagner was being represented, almost simultaneously, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre by the Ring des Niebelungen; at Drury 
Lane by a whole series of operas, all in the original German. 
He was to be heard, moreover, at the Royal Italian Opera in 
Italian, and at Mr, Carl Rosa's English opera in English. There 
was something of the same enthusiasm for his music that is now 
being manifested by three different London managers for the 
music of the Italians. But it was not to last. Even in Germany 
the only operas of Wagner which seem still to interest the public 
are Lohengrin, the Walkyrie, and Tristan und Isolde. In England 
the only one of his works which can be said to be widely known 
and generally admired is Lohengrin, and Mr. Carl Rosa allowed 
last year an entire season to pass without once performing it. 

This year Mr. Rosa has been better advised ; and that Lohengrin 
has indeed a hold on the affections of the London public was 
shown by the crowded audience which assembled to hear it on the 
occasion of its being represented for the first time this season. 
Without being anything like perfection, the execution was in most 

ts highly meritorious; and the vehement applause with 
which the work was received may be looked upon as sufficient 
proof that, in leaving it last year out of his programmes, Mr. Rosa 
made something of a mistake. In addition to a fine chorus, a fine 
orchestra, and a magnificent mse en scéne, a highly competent body 
of solo vocalists had been secured; and the distribution of parts 
included Mme. Marie Roze as Elsa, Mme. Tremelli as Ortrud, 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin as Lohengrin, and Mr. Max Eugene as 
Telramund, The two best members of the quartet were, it 
must be admitted, the representatives of the Keeper of the Holy 
Grail and of his mortal and malicious enemy. Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin, whom one has scarcely hitherto been in the habit of 
Tegarding as a tenor of thevery first rank, went far towards establish- 
ing a claim to be so looked upon in future. His voice was clear 
and resonant throughout the difficult and trying part ; his bearing 
was manly and dignified; in the duet of the Sridal chamber he 
was at once pane and tender; nor was Lohengrin’s pathetic 
farewell the least effective of his performances. The Telramund 
of the evening sang the ugly phrases of which his music, equally 
with that of Ortrud, is wholly made up, with fine dramatic ex- 
pression. Not so the Ortrud, who appears to have lost both voice 
and style since, some years ago, she took mezzo-soprano and con- 
tralto parts at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Mme. Marie Roze, as Elsa, must, in the first place, be praised 
for her conception of the character. So intelligent, moreover, and 
so impressive was her acting, and with such genuine feeling did 
she sing, that it would be churlish to lay stress on the fact that 
she now and then sang a little out of tune. In one of the earlier 
scenes, too, just at the beginning of Elsa’s prayer, there was a 
little misunderstanding between orchestra and singer. In these 
cases it is generally the singer whe is in fault. But no one seemed 
to notice it. Whenever, indeed, there is anything discordant in 
Wagner's music, the public looks upon it, however it may have 
been caused, as springing from his own deliberate contrivance. 


“Que voulez-vous? O’est du Wagner!” exclaimed a certain 

Italian conductor when it was pointed out to him that he had 

been ing from a score which exhibited dissonances never cun- 

templated by the master. Allowing for some slight drawbacks, 
pronounced 


Mane, Marie Roze’s Elsa must still be a charming inter- 


pretation, end that was certainly the view of the public which 
applauded and recalled her at the end of each act. Nor ought 

e public itself to be left without a word of praise, ering 
the attention and the silence with which it listened to the per- 
formance while it was actually going on. y 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


hes Allocution delivered by Leo XIII. in Secret Consistory on 
Monday last is a weighty, and we may add a cheering, pro- 
nouncement. There is every reason to believe that, as the phrase 
goes, conciliation is in the air at Rome just now, in regard both to 
Italian and other disputed interests. Even as to Ireland—which 
however is not our immediate concern here—we believe it is a 
mistake to imagine that his Holiness is so entirely ignorant or 
misinformed about the actual facts, in spite of episcopal roman- 
cing, as is generally assumed. It was impossible on the face of 
it, for more reasons than one, that the Report on the Parnellite 
conspiracy quoted by some of our contemporaries should have been 
drawn up for his information at the Irish College, but it is quite 
true that some such document is circulating in clerical society at 
Rome, and that there are those about the Pope’s person who are 
very anxious that he should speak out in condemnation of the 
Parnellite campaign and its episcopal henchmen. He is likely, 
therefore, to have heard something of the actual situation, though 
not of course in so full and formal a manner as might be reckoned 
upon if diplomatic relations existed between the English and 
Papal Governments. And it must be remembered that the 
exemption of the Knights of Labour from censure, over which 
the Home Rule faction are exulting, is only conceded under 
strict conditions and reservations, while Dr. McGlynn’s Socialist 
teaching has been expressly condemned, To these matters, so far 
as may be gathered from the telegraphic summary before us, no 
reference was made in the recent Allocution. It deals with two 
questions, both of them important on general as well as ecclesiastical 
grounds, the relations of the Holy See with Germany and with 
Italy, and the tone of the Papal utterances on both subjects is 
studiously peaceful and conciliatory. But there is necessarily this 
difference between his treatment of the two cases, that in Germany 
the Pope can point with satisfaction and approval to accomplished 
facts, whereas in Italy he is speaking of future contingencies and 
has to use the language not of thankfulness, but of hope. This 
much however is at once suggested by the juxtaposition of the 
first and second part of the Allocution, that the pontiff who in 
the one negotiation has been so eminently successful in rectifying 
the mistakes and turning aside the disastrous consequences of 
policy of his predecessor, may fairly be expected, if he sets his 
mind to the task, to achieve a similar success in the other also. 
The Italian question undoubtedly has its difficulties, for which the 
Papacy is by no means exclusively responsible; but the German 
imbroglio ap only ten years ago to be in an inextricable 
tangle, to which the unwisdom of Pius IX. had largely con- 
tributed, but where on the other side also wisdom and moderation 
had been chiefly conspicuous by their absence. 

Within nine years from the accession of Leo XIII. all this has 
been put straight, and mainly through the spirit of patience, tact, 
and conciliation he has shown in handling it and the single-minded 
resolve, for which he can honestly take credit, “to make every 
effort, and leave out of consideration all that seemed of minor im- 
portance, in order to promote above all things the salvation of 
souls.” He gratefully acknowledges the loyal help given him in 
this undertaking by the German bishops and Catholic deputies, 
but he also pays a high tribute to “ the equitable and peaceful 
sentiments of the Emperor and his councillors, and the consent of 
the Government to remove the more serious inconveniences (of 
the Falk laws) and to accept various practical conditions of 
peace, so that some of the former laws are repealed while 
others are much mitigated in their application.” Something in- 
deed, it is added, remains to be desired; but then that is usually 
true of the settlement of every dispute; it is seldom that the 
right is all on one side, and seldomer still that both sides have 
not to make some concessions before a final solution is attained. 
Meanwhile the Pope sees great cause for rejoicing at what has 
been already accomplished, and every reason to hope for obtain- 
ing the best results in other parts of Germany also and notably 
in Hesse Darmstadt. To appreciate the full significance of these 
assurances and acknowledgments we must call to. mind the 
fierce religious controversy raging in Germany not many years 
ago, when some hundreds of Catholic priests, and—if our 
memory serves us—one or two bishops were in prison, when 
about half the episcopal sees in Prussia were vacant, a 
number of parishes were left without any pastoral care, all the 
religious orders banished, and the Papacy and Imperial 
Government at daggers drawn, Pius IX. and Prince Bismarck 
hurling at each other from time to time the kind of choice rhe- 
torical amenities in which they had respectively shown themselves 
considerable adepts. Now there is a friendly interchange of 
reciprocal courtesies between these high contracting parties, 
bishops and clergy are restored to their flocks, several of the 
proscribed orders are readmitted into the country, and all serious 
impediments to the ordinary course of religious services 
and ecclesiastical administration are removed. Leo XIIL 
may reasonably congratulate himself on such a consumma- 
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tion, and take courage to endeavour, in a similar spirit, to 
bring about an adjustment of a quarrel still more injurious to 
the highest interests of both Ch and State. 

It is —- to that question that the second of the 
Allocution is and—as we have before wae 
language markedly temperate and peaceful. There is said indeed 
to be a common desire for an amicable adjustment pervading 
both the Italian and Papal courts. After expressing his satis- 
faction at the settlement of the German difficulty the Pope pro- 
ceeds; “ God grant that Italy, which is peculiarly dear to us, 
may also share the spirit of peace we are animated with towards 
all nations. We heartily desire that Italy may put aside her 
unhappy difference with the Papacy, whose dignity is violated, 
and violated chiefly by the conspiracy of the sects.” We do not 
quite understand what is meant .- the last phrase, unless it refers 
to the Freemasons and other Secret Societies in Italy. The 
Pope cannot intend to say that the dignity of the Papacy is 
violated chiefly by the aggressions of Protestant proselytism, 
with which the Italian Government has no connexion or sympathy, 
and which moreover—as he cannot fail to be aware—have proved 
a notorious failure. Whether it be that the Italians are too loyal 
to their ancestral faith, or—as some have suggested—too indifferent 
to all forms of belief, the fact remains undisputed that to reli- 
gious propagandists they do not care to listen. They may be 
orthodox or unbelieving; heterodox they certainly are not. But 
the next and concluding sentence of the Allocution, so far as it is 
yet reported, is the most important one, going as it does directly 
to the root of the matter. ‘‘ The means of obtaining concord is 
to establish a state of things under which the Pope would be 
subject to no Power, and would enjoy that full i real liberty 
which, far from injuring the interests of Italy, would powerfully 
contribute to her prosperity.” It would be hard to frame a better 
definition of the position accorded to the Pontiff under the Law 
of Guarantees. Leo XIII. has neither taken nor been required to 
take any oath of allegiance to the King of Italy, and is not his 
subject or under the Italian laws. The Vatican is not part of the 
kingdom of Italy ; it is expressly recognized as extra-territorial, 
and within its walls the Pope exercises in fact and by right— 
we mean by right accorded in the law—all the privileges and 

rogatives of sovereignty ; he receives ambassadors from foreign 

tates and accredits his own envoys to them without let or 
hindrance, and has a postal and —— service entirely under 
his own control. He is also entitled, though he has not yet 
accepted it, to an endowment fixed on a rm of royal magnifi- 
cence. There is of course the old difficulty, to which we need 
not now again revert, and which does not appear to be touched 
upon in Allocution, of the ultimate guarantee for the per- 
manence of this state of things; but in itself it appears exactly 
to realize the conditions there laid down; the Pope is ‘subject 
to no Power, and enjoys full and real liberty.” He has not indeed 
any territorial dominion, beyond the limits of the Vatican, but 
that he does not in this assertion of his claims demand, and it 
obviously is not per se a necessary condition of absolute liberty 
of action or of sovereign dignity and independence. 


Very different indeed is the language of Leo XIII. from the 
reiterated Non possumus of his predecessor from ten to twenty 
years ago, re-echoed and endorsed as it was by the unbroken chorus 
of the ultramontane press and pulpit all over Europe. Then the 
Temporal Sovereignty, whole and undiminished, as it had existed 
up to 1870, was an absolute necessity and indefeasible right which 
could never be surrendered or curtailed. In this country for 
instance it was preached in season and out of season by Cardinal 
Manning, both before and after he became an Archbishop—in 
pamphlet, speech, and sermon—as though it had been the one 
articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiz, so that a witty dignitary of 
his Westminster diocese observed, with perhaps a little pardon- 
able exaggeration, “ We have had for years neither creed, nor 
decalogue, nor prayer, nor sacraments in Dr, Manning’s teaching, 
but only the Temporal Power.” In some cases the Sacraments 
were refused to devout and orthodox Roman Catholics, who were, 
or were supposed to be, unsound on this central verity of faith. 

some parts of the Continent “the august prisoner of the 
Vatican” was popularly represented as suffering a persecution 
like that of his early predecessors under Nero or Diocletian, 
and straws were actually exhibited to the faithful as sacred 
telics from the hard pallet in his dungeon cell. All that is 
changed now, and we hear only of a claim for full and real 
freedom and independence. With less the Pope of course could 
not be content, and less Italy would not propose to give. In 
fact a deal more is provided by the Law of Guarantees. 
Pius IX. might be excused for sharing the feelings of the Spartan 
King who could not endure subsiding into the position of a 
Private citizen. But his present successor has never exercised 
the civil jurisdiction of a sovereign, and he is not asked or ex- 
_ to become a subject. Italians after all, whether devout 

tholics or not, are proud of the Papacy, which they regard asa 
kind of national heirloom, and have no desire to see it humiliated 
or despoiled. The grandeur and dignity of the Papacy, so long 
a8 it does not trench on their political life, constitutes for Italy a 
superadded national distinction. The “ Pope-king” they will not 
restore, for they are firmly resolved on maintaining Italian unity, 
and there is no room fora Papal State, though it be comprised 
Within the walls of a single city, in the midst of a United Italy. 


be precisely what for centuries has kept Italy disunited and left 


& prey to internal feuds and foreign aggression, and the national 


life at length so hardly attained after years of toil and strife she 
will not again surrender. Leo XIII. is too much both of a states- 
man and an historian not to understand that such a sacrifice can- 
not reasonably be demanded of his co We may add 
that he is at heart too much of a patriot not to wish them to 
retain and develop the national position they are for the first time 
vindicating for Italy among the great Powers of Europe. He 
cannot wish his country, to which we may be sure he is sincerely 
attached, to relapse into “ a geographical expression.” For English- 
men, apart from all differences of religious creed, the question has 
a special interest, not only because a strong Italy is a guarantee for 
the maintenance of peace, but because Italy is the one country 
in Europe which, feeling a real indebtedness to us for moral 
sympathy and support in her long struggle for independence, 
entertains not merely a diplomatic regard, but a genuine friendship 
for England. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


BOUT a fortnight ago M. Steenackers called the attention of 
the French Chamber of Deputies to the imminent danger 
of fire at the Opéra Comique. His warning, it is true, was 
listened to with attention, on made an impression ; but it was 
nevertheless decided to allow the performances to continue there, 
and in the meantime to remedy by degrees the evils which had 
been pointed out. The result is that a terrible disaster has taken 
place, and one of the most remarkable theatres in Europe exists 
no more, except as a heap of ruins. The Opéra Comique had 
great historical associations. It was here that some of the finest 
works of Auber, Boieldieu, Gounod, Massenet, and Ambroise 
Thomas were first produced, and a list of the great artists 
who have sung upon its stage would include the most illus- 
trious names in the lyric annals of France. It was essentially 
the theatre of refinement and good taste, and, as such, one 
of the very few in Paris which young ladies were per- 
mitted to attend. Its performances were usually of the 
smoothest description, the ensemble being as nearly perfect as 
possible, and the scenery and dresses invariably of the most 
artistic description. The fire, which has utterly devastated 
this charming theatre, originated in the “ flies” over the stage, 
and oat with a rapidity which, unless we take into considera- 
tion the immense quantity of inflammable material stowed about 
in all directions, would appear incredible. In a very short time 
the entire building was gutted, and, unfortunately, the loss of life 
is considerable. It is now many years since the news of the 
Brooklyn disaster filled us with horror. It was followed at long 
intervals by several similar accidents in America and Europe, and 
lately by the terrible Vienna and Nice catastrophes. One would have 
imagined that such sinister precedents would have awakened the 
authorities to something like a sense of their serious responsibility ; 
but it seems that even such appalling warnings as those refe 
to are not sufficient. The Opéra Comique was long since known 
to be unsafe, still for the past fifty years it has been tolerated and 
no serious steps have been taken to remedy its perilous state. Un- 
happily, living as we do in a glass-house of our own, we cannot 
afford to throw stones at our neighbours, The vast majority of 
theatres and places of public assembly are not built as they should 
be, and are permitted to go on in a kind of “ happy-go-lucky ” 
fashion, which sooner or later will somewhere or other terminate 
disastrousiy, A catastrophe like that of last Wednesday evening 
seems to have only a transitory effect. Fora time there is a great 
deal of talk about the wonderful improvements to be effected, and 
then the “ sensation ” passes away, and the good intentions of those 
in authority lead to no action, 


AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


A correspondent has forwarded to us the following f 
mat, of which we can make little, accompanied by a Siero wtdchonean 
make nothing. He declares that it has been sent to him by the Prefessor 
of History at the Native University of New Zealand, under date of May 
2080. The style seems somehow familiar to us in connexion with New 
Zealanders ; but this may be a mere groundless association of ideas. We 
print the MS. in the hope that some of our readers may be able to deter- 
mine the point. ] 
© ceees But by far the most important of these backsliders 
was Sir George Shilshallyan, His defection, indeed, from the 
ranks of the Unionists created a stir which neither his ability 
nor his position, considerable as were both the one and the 
other, would at first sight ap to justify. For Sir George 
Shilshallyan, though undoubtedly among the foremost men of the 
Liberal party, was far from being the foremost among them. As 
a Parliamentary personage he was more prominent than eminent ; 

ular leader he was neither the one nor the other. In de- 

bate, where brilliancy is almost everything, he was rather sensible 
than brilliant; in political essay and criticism, where soundness 
is almost everything, he was more brilliant than sound. The 
party which he deserted could not be said to be impoverished by 
is departure, for in truth it contained several men of much 
power than himself. Lord Cavington and Mr. Hanover St. George 
immeasurably surpassed him in influence over the educated classes. . 
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Mr. Bromwicham had a popular following to which he could not 
pretend. Even Sir Herbert Johns spoke with more weight in 


the House of Commons. But to understand the significance of | 


Shilshallyan’s change of sides, it is necessary to compare him, not 
with the party which he quitted, but with the party which he 
joined. The value of a train of provisions thrown into a 
Cobagueeed city depends on the scarcity of food within the walls, 
and is unaffected by the plenty without. It does not vary in- 
versely as the stores of the relieving army ; it varies directly as the 
necessities of the besieged. In quitting the Unionists and joining 
the Separatists Sir George Shilshallyan left much more behind 
him than he took with him, but he took with him incalculably 
more than he found. To his new allies he brought not only 
ability, of which they had little, but character, of which they had 
less. The miserable crew of tricksters and place-hunters that 
surrounded the great Sophist rejoiced in secret at an accession 
which broke the monotony of their infamy. The solitary Separatist 
among them who was credited with convictions was glad of a com- 
panion to keep his honesty in countenance. Thus the crowd of 
mercenaries and the one disinterested volunteer were equally pre- 

to welcome the new recruit, and to promote him to high 
rank forthwith. Pre-eminence, indeed, was as easy of attainment 
under his new conditions of service as it had been difficult under 
the old. To rival men like St. George and Cavington was a task 
which the highest political wisdom and the purest political virtue 
might well have approached with diffidence. To compete with men 
like Drumbellow and ‘Salvation’ Signifer was an undertaking 
which the dullest or the most profligate of politicians might have 
attacked with courage. Nor were there wanting those who hinted 
that it was just this contrast between the two parties that 
determined Sir George's choice. He sympathized, it was mali- 
ciously said, with the preference of the Miltonic Lucifer, and would 
rather reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 

“ Those, however, who thus judged his motives were ignorant of 
the man. Shilshallyan’s fall was due, not to the sin of Lucifer, 
but to the failing of Reuben; not to an ambitious tempera- 
ment, but to an unstable will. Like many a man before him, he 
overrated the strength of a resolution which had never been 
severely tested ; and in the hour of trial it failed him. His political 
creed, like that of most politicians, was compounded of inherited 
prejudices and reasoned principles, and he fancied, until ex- 
periment undeceived him, that the principles were stronger than 
the prejudices. Yet, if he had possessed but an average share 
of self-knowledge, he would have known that the prejudices 
were very strong. For they were the product, not only of his 
birth, for which he was not responsible, and of his education, 
for which others were more responsible than he, but also of the 

uits and studies which were his own deliberate choice. He 
was the nephew of one illustrious Whig and the biographer of 
another. He had from his childhood upward been brought into 
frequent contact with eminent members of that party. He had 
learnt from the men of 1830 to honour the men of 1790, and his 
historic imagination carried back the golden chain of sympathy 
to the men of 1688. He was an ardent admirer of those great 
families to whom we owe the greater Revolution, and who 
for two centuries have, with more than Roman self-devotion, 
dedicated so many of their children to offices of emolument in 
the State. A political creed into which such constituents enter 
is very apt to degenerate into an idolatry of symbols, and it is 
probable that for several years before 1987 that process had been 
silently going on in Shilshallyan’s mind. His convictions re- 
sembled certain unstable chemical compounds which are ready, on 
the impact of the electric current, to pass from the fluid to the 
solid state. At the shock of a political catastrophe they crystal- 
lized into a superstition. His reasoned belief in Liberal principles 
had been slowly transforming itself into a blind adherence to 
something, anything, which could call itself ‘the Liberal party,’ 
and in the spring of 1987 the transformation revealed itself to the 
world. A year, a month, a week, it may be, before this disclosure 
took place he would probably have denied with indignation that 
there was anything to disclose. And he would have denied it in 
perfect good faith. Only a year before he had given conclusive 

f of the sincerity of his self-deception. Had he known him- 
self at that date to be a convert to the ‘ principle of authority’ in 
matters of politics, he would hardly have made sacrifices for the 
cause of ‘ private judgment.’ The sacrifices which he did make 
should at least convince the world that, up to the very eve of his 
declaring himself a political Papist, he believed himself to be a 
sound political Protestant. Even in his perversion, however, it is 
not quite correct to describe him as a Papist. A victim to the 
superstition which submits the human conscience to the decrees 
of a community, he was incapable of that more degrading sub- 
servience which prostrates it at the feet of a man. But though 
he did not believe in an infallible Pontiff, he did believe in an 
infallible Church. And when, after the electoral disaster of 1986, 
he looked around him in quest of such a Church, he could find it 
nowhere save within the limits of the party which he had quitted 
the year before. The process of discovery was simple. The infallible 
Church must be also a visible Church, and the visible Church of 
Liberalism was obviously the Liberal majority. Such reasoning, 
itis true, would have made a Luther or an Athanasius impossible ; 
but Sir George Shilshallyan was not of the stutf of which the 


Athanasius or the Luther is made. He came back to the fold which 
he had abandoned, and was received, as has been said, with a 
cordial welcome by its shabby and discredited shepherds. Perhaps, 
if he had gone back boldly and without hesitation, he would have | 


| taken with him a certain measure of public respect. “But his 
_waverings between one camp and the other were, in truth, so 
painful; the backslider seemed so often to step forward again; 
renewals of political pledges so repeatedly succeeded and were 
succeeded by renewed relapses ; that the act of'reconversion, never 
very dignified, was rendered needlessly ungraceful, and plain men 
even at the last professed themselves uncertain as to the party to 
which Sir George Shilshallyan belonged. The popular sentiment 
about his apostasy found expression in a homely metaphor. 
Jesters of the discussion forum and the workmen’s club described 
his politics as a nondescript comestible, which savoured neither of 
those animals that swim, nor of those that walk, nor of those that 
fly, and had not even the wholesome if pungent smack of those 
marine delicacies which were poured into the London of that day 
in such astonishing abundance by the hardy fishermen of the 
Scottish coasts.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


O* Thursday evening the programme of the College Concert— 
the fiftieth of these interesting musical evenings—comprised 
several pianoforte solos and concerted pieces for instruments well 
calculated to test the powers and to prove the progress of the 
students. The transference of the concerts from the depressing 
theatre of the Albert Hall to the beautiful Concert-hall of 
Alexandra House, adjoining the College, is an event upon which 
every one interested may be congratulated. Admirably designed, 
nobly proportioned, and decorated in excellent taste, the Concert- 
hall possesses in a remarkable degree acoustic properties 
which architects are not always able to secure. Both the vocal 
solos and the chamber music given on Thursday demonstrated 
the perfect fitness of the room to its use. The principal attraction 
was Spohr’s delightful Nonett (Op. 74) for violin, viola, two 
cellos, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn; the instrumental 
parts being rendered by Miss Donkersley, Messrs. Kreuz, A. Blagrove, 
Wirge, Carrodus, Horton, Godfrey, Hall,and Smith. The work was 
rendered with workmanlike steadiness throughout, the charming 
scherzo being given with the right proportion of accent and 
delicacy by the strings, while the plaintive ages for wood- 
wind and horn, when abandoned by the strings, were capitally 
played by all the executants concerned. The pianoforte solos 
comprised a good interpretation of Mendelssohn’s Caprice in B 
flat minor (Op. 33, No. 3), and Beethoven’s F minor Sonata 
(Op. 57), in which Miss Hallet gave with excellent effect 
the first movement and the andante, but was less successful in 
the finale. Messrs. Godfrey and Kreuz, with Miss Maud May, 
co-operated in trios for clarinet, viola, and piano by Schumann 
(Op. 132), rendering these characteristic and truly romanesque pieces 
very delicately. ‘The vocal numbers included Schubert's beautiful 
“Serenade,” sung with artistic feeling by Mr. Curran, and two 
sentimental songs by Kjerulf, in which Miss Himing displayed 
uncommon resources in expression as well as finished vocal- 
ization. Mr. Fischer has been heard to greater advantage than 
in Schumann’s ballad “The Harper,” which was somewhat 
roughly given. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF MAN.* 


I the tolerably voluminous arguments which have been con- 
structed for and against the habit of prefuce-writing, neither 
side has forgotten, or is likely to have forgotten, the fact that a 
preface is almost invariably, and as involuntarily as invariably, a 
sample of the book, What the author wishes to say about his 
work may be, and often is, an entirely erroneous description; but 
what he does say is almost always, whether he wills it or no, 
whether he knows it or no, an uncommonly faithful warning to 
those who can read between lines us well as in them. Mr. J. B. 
Austin is in this respect so honest and so amusing a man that we 
really must give his preface entire :— 

“Man! know thyself!” Study, reason, understand, learn, and fulfil 
thy duty, and thou shalt be happy in thy individuality, and shalt become 
a useful member of society. Man! keep the universal order established by 
God in all things, and thou shalt be perfect, and therefore pleasing to the 
Deity. It is for the attainment of this end by man, in his indiviuality 
(sic) and universality, that I have striven to set forth in a compendious 
form the most important duties of mankind, as dictated by right reason 
alone. The careful perusal of this work, which bears not a trace of levity 
(the characteristic of our age), will, 1 trust, implant in the minds of its 
readers right principles, and ‘ead them to discharge their public aad 
private duties in the manner willed by God. Let it be borne in mind that 
criticism is the effect either of deep ignorance or of true wisdom. 


It would clearly be improper, and might perhaps even bear & 
trace of levity—the characteristic of our age—if we were to 
inquire whether our own criticism is the effect of deep ignorance 
or of true wisdom. The most beautiful critic in the world can onl 
give what he has; a proposition which, let us hasten to admit, is 
also true of the most beautiful philosopher. It must be said for 
Mr. Austin that what he gives at least improves as it goes on. 
The preface is beautiful, but the first chapter is much more 


* The Duties and Rights of Man. By J. B. Austin. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1887. 
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beautiful than the preface. We are almost afraid to begin ex- 
tracting and analysing it, for fear of occupying our whole space 
jn the agreeable process. “ Asa citizen of this mighty Empire, 


lectually to raise the minds of its inhabitants.” But he has 
“always been struck with astonishment at the entire absence of 
treatises on ethics.” So, in the entire absence or the entire 
ness of Hobbes, Cudworth, Cumberland, Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, the Scotch school generally, and a great many other in- 
dividuals and groups, not to mention the theological moralists 
roper, he, J. B. Austin, arises, a father in Israel, to smite the 
ier of immorality and his hosts, to counteract the “ numerous 
newspapers” who supply the general reader with “a mental 
bulum” consisting of acts of treason, of deceit, of envy, of 
gluttony, of intemperance, and of robbery. By the way, how do 
you make a pabulum of an act? 

The fact is that, according to Mr. Austin, we are in an uncom- 
monly bad way :— 

In Society, Discontent, decided Materialism, and even pronounced 
Atheism, hold a prominent place. No longer does the child trust his father, 
and the father has ceased to have confidence in his child. Even among the 
most intimate friends, dishonesty, anger, revenge, disunion, and infidelity 
reign supreme. Friendship is but a lie, gratitude a vain word, and sacred 
ties are follies. 

Now why is this, or, to use Mr. Austin’s more philosophical lan- 
ge,what is the efficient cause of this terrible state of things? As 
japtain Strong, when he became agent fur the Duke of Garbanzos, 
promulgated the doctrine that the root of domestic and conjugal 
unhappiness Jay in the absence of good sherry, so Mr. Austin finds 
the cause of the deplorable moral state of England in the want of 
& good book on the Duties and Rights of Man. Far be it from us to 
—_ with the meaning of this dictum, though we may perhaps in 

e most delicate way in the world point out to Mr. Austin, who 
affects a very severe and scholastic style of Phreseoloay, that a 
want can hardly be an efficient cause. But this is trifling. Let 
us hear rather than quibble. 

Mr. Austin thinks we may perhaps be tempted to ask how he 
eame by this knowledge, and, with the affability hardly ever dis- 
sociated from true wisdom, he answers :— 

Well, knowledge, as you know, is prompted by the dictates of reason ; 
and, since Adam was a reasonable one knowledge is as old as Adam. 
Now I, in common with my fellow-men, have been gifted with my modicum 
of brains, and, in addition, I have studied the works of some of the most 
learned moral philosophers that ever the world produced. Moreover, it 
has been my privilege to study them under the able direction of an 
eminently learned and zealous professor. 


Now nobody can say fairer nor that, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn afterwards that “ all the arguments are based upon 
reason,” and that the knowl contained in the book is “ pure, 
natural, and unchangeable truth.” We are less entirely satisfied 
with the subsequent statements that “an untutored labourer can 
form sy)logisms in reference to those things of whose truth he is 
firmly convinced,” that “an insignificant old woman may 
gm about things which she knows to be true,” and that 

. Austin “quotes no authorities, because those whom he might 
— are in some respects of a different opinion from his own.” 

or some Hotspur to Mr. Austin’s Glendower may reply that the 
untutored labourer can no doubt form syllogisms, but whether 
they will be any good when he has formed them is another and 
very different matter. Again, we do not like our author, even 
in a waggishness, to com himself to an insignificant old 
woman. And it is quite horrid to reflect on that sentence 
about the authorities. For they, too, were descended from 
Adam; they, too, were, in common with their fellow-men, 

ifted with their modicum of brains, had studied the works of 
ed philosophers, and were most probably directed by zealous 
rofessors; they, too, were certain that their arguments were 
on reason and their books contained pure and unchangeable 
truths. How are we to know that they were wrong and Mr. 
Austin right? It is, we say, quite horrid; and Mr, Austin is 
driving us down the steep of philosophical scepticism into the sea 
of philosophical despair. Let us pass to a more cheerful 
extract :— 


As to the style, it is of a scholastic or didactic nature, brief, and concise. 
There are no flights of literature, because such would impede clearness ; no 
use of rhetoric, because this might disturb the calm required in the judg- 
ments of reason; no high-sounding phrases, because truth might be 
dazzied by their brilliancy : my primary object is to enlighten the mind, 
not to amuse it. This book is written for the learned as well as for the un- 
learned, for men and women—since each one ought to know his absolute 
and relative duties. But, above all, I dedicate it to you, rectors and pro- 
fessors of colleges ; to you, members of both Houses of Parliament ; to you, 
ministers of any denomination ; to you, judges, lawyers, magistrates, and 
jurymen ; in fine, to all you that share in the government of any kind of 
society, whether domestic, religious, or civil ; in order that, by promulgat- 
ing and inculcating this knowledge, society in general may be raised to a 
higher moral rank. 

But, as we knew we should, we are deleying too long in the 
porch instead of aes duly in the temple. The only 
excuse for us is that, in a p the levity of which must, we fear, 
in its turn plead for excuse, there is not half such good fun in the 
temple as in the porch. We entered, we think we may say, with 
& proper and docile readiness to be raised to a higher moral rank ; 

t, after reading Mr. Austin attentively, we are sorry to say that 
we feel rather as if we had been degraded to a lower logical level. 
When, for instance, Mr. Austin marshals his arguments to prove 
the very probable and orthodox proposition that the present life 


] paralogisms. 
imbued with all its customs, tastes, and inclinations,” Mr. Austin | 
“hails with delight every work which tends morally and intel- | 


is ordained for meriting and not for enjoying perfect happiness, 
the pillars of his house are, we are sorry to say, but so many 
He says that “the records of humanity” prove 
that there never was a man who was perfectly happy. they ? 
We are perfectly prepared to admit that the fom of humanity 
do not specifically prove that there ever was a man who was 
perfectly happy, but a severe philosopher like Mr. Austin must 
surely know that the two propositions are far from identical. 
Secondly, Mr. Austin says, “If you, reader, were to possess the 
whole world, you would still feel the want of something which 
a could not obtain.” Should we? How does Mr. Austin 

ow that? (for he has expressly excluded purely religious 
and revealed doctrine). Did he ever possess the whole world? 
Do the records of humanity contain an instance of any one who 
possessed the whole world? The third argument that, even were 
there such a thing as would give perfect happiness, death would pre- 
vent its possessor from being perfectly happy, is open to the same 
staggerer. Again, to take one out of many of Mr. Austin’s 
arguings in a circle, he says, “The duty of filial piety obliges 
every citizen to cherish a special love for his fatherland. . 
Hence it is plain that it would be wrong for any citizen to love 
another country more than he loves his own.” Here either “ special ” 
is a petitio principii, or the mere analogy of filial piety is strained 
to breaking. Yet, again, Mr. Austin says, “The man who con- 
demns capital punishment cannot be honest, for he is influenced 
and bribed by the allurements of his passions.” Now, if this has 
any meaning at all, it is simply stupid. We yield to no one in 
defending capital punishment; but if Mr. Austin really thinks 
that persons like the late Victor Hugo wanted to do away 
with capital punishment that they might commit murders 
themselves without the danger of being guillotined or hanged (and 
if his words do not mean this they mean nothing), he is an even 
sillier person than the amiabie but mischievous fanatics he con- 
demns. How he knows that “ love generally dies on this side of 
the grave, friendship extends to the region beyond it,” is only one 
of a very long list of similar questions respecting his extensive and 
peculiar knowledge. 

These points, which are but a few of those which lie marked 
before us, will perhaps be sufficient to show what Mr. Austin’s 
book is worth. He appears to be an exceedingly well-intentioned 
and generally right-minded, though very far from strong-minded, 
man, who has read a certain number of schoolmen and casuists, 
learnt a few terms of philosophy, and acquired the knack, than 
which nothing is easier, of arguing in syllogistic or quasi-syllogistic 
form to a conclusion—which, by the way, is a very different thing 
from arguing from premisses. His conclusion is almost always the 
proper, orthodox, moral commonplace on the subject. This pro- 
vides him with his minor and major terms; and, especially as he 
is by no means particular whether his argument is syllogism, 
enthymeme, sorites, or what not, and is quite above such little 
fads as attending to distribution and process, he is able to fudge 
up a middle, if required, ty a very easy, and no doubt unconscious, 
process of assumption. The reason why such a book as this is 
mischievous and, at the same time, why we have noticed it at 
length, both in ridicule and seriously, is that it is likely to throw 
discredit on the scholastic manner of philosophizing to which it 
is particularly desirable that there should bea return at the present 
day. Just as there is nothing so good as good scholastic reasoning, 
so there is nothing worse than bad. The extracts we have given 
from the body of Mr. Austin’s book will show that he does not 
reason much better than one of the representatives of the dotage 
of scholasticism in the fifteenth century; the extracts we have 

iven from his introduction will show that he is nearly as childishl 
astful as one of the representatives of the revolt against scholasti- 
cism in the sixteenth, 


NOVELS.* 


\ RS. PANTON has selected a disagreeable subject for her 
LVI story, A Tangled Chain, one besides not at all suitable for 
her ica style and manner. Atheism and parricide are not 
topics with which in a novel to while pleasantly away the vacant 
hour; but if an author has an irresistible impulse to write about 
them, it had better be done in the proper vein. Mrs. Panton’s 
method is not tragic, nor even melodramatic. It is in itself none 
the worse for that; but the fact should place such tremendous 
themes as she has on this occasion selected out of its ra 

Nothing can be more ordinary than the way in which Miss Liza 
Standen’s extraordinary career is narrated, and nothiug less 
calculated to excite the reader’s mind to the proper pitch. The 
style of A Tangled Chain would be well suited for a tale of village 
love or domestic embarrassment, but not for one of exceptional 
tragic elements. The conception has undoubtedly originality and 
power, but these are scarcely able to force their way to the surface 
through the commonplaces, trivialities, and, at times, v i 

of the writing. Miss Standen has been brought up by her father, 


* A Tangled Chain. By J. E. Panton. 2 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1887. 
Kéraban the Inflexible. By Jules Verne. 2 vols. London : Sampson 


Low & Co. 1887. 

Juno; and other Stories. “ Favourite Fiction Series.” London: W. 
Stevens. 

Her Johnnie—Sweethearts. “The Family Story-Teller.” London ; 
W. Stevens. 


Who Did It? By Mark Mee. London: Wyman & Sons. 1887. 
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Sir Marmaduke, in complete seclusion in a remote part of Cornwall. 
Her mind has been kept not only free from what Sir Marmaduke 
considers the superstitions of religious faith, but it has been filled 
with corroding suspicions of mankind. The knowledge of good 
has been kept from her, but she has been fed full of the know- 
ledge of evil. Her studies have been the murder and divorce 
cases of the daily newspapers, and her father’s conversation has 
_run chiefly on the folly and uselessness of moral restraints, unless 
where health and personal comfort are imperilled by their outrage. 
It is by no means an extraordinary result of this system that 
when, at two-and-twenty, Liza becomes tired of her monotonous 
life, and realizes that her father’s existence is the cause of its 
duration, she should conceive the idea of putting an end to both 
together—a consummation she effects by aid of a little prussic 
acid, There is the idea of an original, strange, distorted character 
here; but Liza, while acting like a woman in a Greek tragedy, 
talks like a London barmaid. After her father's death, of 
which she alone knows the dreadful secret, she says to her 
one friend, Laura Buckworth, “A devoted daughter is always 
a safe card to play. It may be, until after the funeral, I had 
better be the proper-minded Miss, I'll ask your mother to get 
my black—be too overcome to leave my home, where I have 
plenty to do, and as many books and papers as I want to read, 
and a whole heap of chocolate creams.” Liza's circumstances 
and fate are uncommon in the highest degree, and she herself is 
the commonest of young women. Something else which adds to 
the inartistic inequality between the subject and the treatment in 
this novel is the presence of solecisms in English on nearly every 
“He brought me up in a manner unlike any other father 
ever educated his daughter”; “ Better try Switzerland air”; 
“ Juxuriance” for luxury; “easle” for easel. These are blots 
which every writer should avoid, but which are specially out of 
place in a work intended to be of serious import. If a special 
scene were to be selected to show how far short Mrs, Panton’s 
treatment falls of the necessary drumatic element, that of Liza's 
visit to her insane mother would suffice. It is assiduously worked 
up to, and falls absolutely flat. Nevertheless, we must not close 
a notice of unavoidable faultfinding without a repetition of our 
former opinion, that the work has force and boldness and vigour. 
Distinction it altogether lacks, as well as the elevation of expres- 
sion essential to dignity ; and, without dignity, stories of crinie 
such as that of Liza Standen do not escape vulgarity—even in their 
magnitude, A modern “interviewer” could, no doubt, tell the 
story of Clytemnestra so as to divest it of grandeur. 

Two profusely illustrated volumes are added to the long list of 
books by M. Jules Verne under the name Kéraban the Inflexible, 
with the subtitles The Captain of the “ Guidara” and Scarpante, 
the Spy. They are written with the unflagging high spirits and 
overflowing farcical fun which characterize many of the books for 
boys by the same author. Kéraban the Inflexible is a respectable 
pig-headed old Turk, who makes it the pride of his life never to give 
way. Offended one fine morning by the unexpected imposition of a fee 
of ten paras on every one crossing the Bosphorus from Constantinople 
to Scutari, Kéraban refuses to pay it; and, true to his principle of 
inflexibility, yet being under the necessity of reaching his home at 
Scutari by some means, he proceeds to do so by the process of 
going all round the Black Sea, very much as if a man were to walk 

m Westminster to Lambeth all the way round by the source of 
the Thames to avoid paying a bridge-toll. As tremendous con- 
sequences will result to two interesting lovers if the whole party 
is not at Odessa on a given day, and Kéraban’s freak involves 
unending risks, delays, and dangers, the situation becomes full of 
excitement. The journey, which has to be accomplished by 
driving or riding, as the principles of the Inflexible are against 
steam-travelling, gives opportunity for descriptions of the wild 
countries the party traverses, and for amusing and — adven- 
tures. Old Kéraban is quite a delightful personage, and finally, 
in spite of his maddening obstinacy, he brings the bride and groom 
home in triumph and excellent time. 

The present volume of the “ Favourite Fiction Series” gives un- 
doubted value for its price, since it offers seven novels, each about 
as long as a regular one-volume novel, for double the price of one 

shilling dreadful. It is true the seven novels are compressed into the 
size of one by means of excessively small type, but, though small, 
the print is clear, and to youthful eyes readable enough. Juno, 
which gives its title to the volume, is a hunting story—at least, 
some of the people in it ride to hounds. But Juno, like the 
six others, is a story of love, adventure, and crime, exciting 
enough for the young readers who are likely to be attracted to it, 
and whose strong vision may devour its pages uninjured. 

The “ Family Story-Teller” does not tell quite so many stories 
as the “‘ Favourite Fiction Series,” but it tells them for the 
money. Her Johnnie and Sweethearts fill up a compact little 
book pleasantly enough. The two stories are of the kind brought 
into fashion by Miss Broughton, and are by no means the least 
clever imitations of that brilliant originator. In Her Johnnie, 
Daisy Cameron is the heroine many novel-readers dearly admire ; 
soft, pretty, impertinent, and affectionate. Sweethearts is just 
what its name implies—a chronicle of pretty girls, flirtations, 
balls; the delights and woes of courtship, billowed by the glories 
of white satin, orange blossom, and diamonds. 

Who Did It? is a murder story, and one of the feeblest order. 
If exaggeration of language could make up for weakness of con- 
struction, the story might pass. Of Miss Morton's affection for 
Mr. Walter Warren we are told :—“She loved Walter with a 
love as profound as the unfathomable ocean, and as boundless as 


infinitude, with a love that Death could only eternise.” Both 
Miss Morton and Mr. Warren are very commonplace persons, and 
this amount of sentiment seems in excess of the occasion. Neither 
fine words nor theatrical quotations, which abound on every page, 
will dress up this lay figure of a plot into the semblance of i a 
sensational story. An excuse for the writer may charitably be 
found in the conclusion that he wrote in extreme haste; for the 
finishing catastrophe is no other than the recent earthquake on 
the Riviera. But, then, why should he have written in extreme 
haste? The world could have waited very well for Who Did It? 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


N Greenhill’s . Differential and Integral Calculus with Appli- 
cations (Macmi & Co.) we have an eminently practical 
treatise on the subjects which it discusses and one well suited for 
engineers and electricians, Amongst the novelties in text-books 
for home use we note the treatment of the two subjects part passu, 
thus we have a bit of Differential and then a corresponding bit of 
Integral, and so on throughout. This is a good feature, for the 
introduction of which we are indebted to recent transatlantic 
text-books. Then we have free use not only of hyperbolic functions 
but also (here again following the lead of American writers) of 
inverse hyperbolic functions, and so a way is prepared for the con- 
sideration of the elliptic functions, a department in which our 
author is distinguished. Then Curve-tracing is introduced at the 
outset, and the finding of areas, &c., is amongst the earliest 
applications of the integral, and the work closes, in its sixth 
chapter, with discussions of curves in general and an account 
of Peaucellier’s and Hart's 1 motions and kindred matters, 
We have used the book, and found it accurate (except for a few 
trifling errata); it is not easy reading, but very clear, and the 
author gives a number of elegant proofs which are not familiar 
to us. e can say, with a French critic, that for the class of 
readers addressed it is un guide excellent. 

The truly splendid treatise on Solid Geometry by Dr. Frost 
(Macmillan) has now attained to a third edition, which is 
equivalent in the history of books to a “ coming of age,” and for 
the first time drops the vol. i. of the title-page (and has eschewed the 
name of Wolstenholme). Soit may be considered to comprise all that 
the writer deems suitable for University i At first sight, 
setting the 408 pages of this edition against the former 422, it 
might be thought that much had been cut out, but here the super- 
ficial observer would be wrong in his reckoning, for the fact is 
“ the use of the ‘Solidus’ has enabled me to introduce a great 
deal of matter without increasing the bulk of the volume.” With- 
out going into details we need only note that the work has been 
carefully re-edited, and that there has been a careful selection and 
rearrangement of the problems in groups, “each of which illus- 
trates most of the points of the chapter to which they are attached.” 
We are glad to note the promise of an Appendix, which is to con- 
tain hints for the solution of the problems. 

A Treatise on Elementary Statics, by J. Greaves (Macmillan), 
is a capital text-book on the lines of Professor Minchin’s classical 
treatise, to which it is intended to be introductory; hence it goes 
without saying that the book is written on the lines of the Laws 
of Motion, “ being the only satisfactory basis on which the science 
of statics can be built.” There are a great number of illustrative 
examples, with admirably-drawn figures, carefully graduated and 
clearly worked out, in addition to a host of unworked exercises, 
In the execution of the diagrams a hint is taken from constructive 

eometry, and all lines of construction are dotted, whilst the physical 
ane are denoted by thick lines and forces by thinner but con- 
tinuous lines, The discussion of the statics of constrained bodies 
is, in our opinion, an especially good chapter, several typical cases 
being fully illustrated and well discussed. 

Professor Goodeve’s Manual of Mechanics (Longmans) is an 
elementary text-book designed for students of Applied Mechanics, 
drawn up on the lines of his previous works, and — to be 
well suited to the requirements of candidates for the Science Ex- 
aminations. It is fully illustrated, and has twenty-two pages of 
questions from papers. 

The next two books on our list are by American teachers, The 
aim of the Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry by W.B. Smith 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) is to present “maximum reasoning, 
minimum reckoning.” It is an excellent compendium, prefaced b 
an introduction on Determinants, followed by “ First Notions, 
and succeeded by a logical treatment of the subject under the 
divisions of plane curves (conics) and space surfaces (the conicoids 
after Dr. Frost, quadrics our author calls them, after Cayley). 
The author writes, “Concepts have been introduced in abund- 
ance, and the proofs made to hinge directly upon them. Treated 
in this way the subject seems adapted as hardly any other to 
develop the power of thought.” The students at Missouri 
University may be congratulated on their having so able a teacher 
as the writer of this carefully compiled treatise. 

A like object has guided Dr. B. O, Peirce in drawing up his 
Elements of the Theory of the Newtonian Potential Function 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.)—namely, the supplying to his class of 
students lecture-notes. As there is no single English book which 
gives an account of this function suitable to the author's purpose, 
which was to pave the way to enable his class to get a thorough 
knowledge of its properties and of its application to problems in 
electricity, he to first read and then reproduce, in a form suit- 
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able to his hearers, some twenty treatises or essays, whose titles 
are given in the preface. The earlier portions are mainly founded 
upon Todhunter's Analytical Statics and Minchin’s Statics, the 
Jater‘portions on Oumming, Chrystal, Green, Maxwell, Thomson 
and Tait, and Watson and Burbury for English physicists. Wedo 
not note any novelties, but these are not to be looked for under 
the conditions; for the rest the matter is carefully grouped, and 
ap to be adequate for the author's purpose. 
. H. B. Goodwin's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, in three 
(Longmans), has been drawn up with a view to furnish 
naval students with a concise yet sufficient sketch of the subject 
within the compass of a single volume. In a handy form these 
students will find all they want clearly put and suitably illus- 
trated by technical examples. 
The Rev. J. B. » in his Trigonometry for Beginners 
(Macmillan), has been enabled, from his experience of school- 


teaching, to make such a selection from his more advanced work | 
_ lessons and noble example of a wise and noble mother. On the 


as is excellently suited to the use of beginners, The same gentle- 
man has compiled a very good Arithmetic for Schools (Macmillan). 


In this typical ome are fully worked out, rules being for | 


the most part avoid the theory, in a concise statement, is 
given in large type, the illustrations and explanations in smaller 
type; and the exercises are very numerous. The unitary method 
is employed, but sparingly; for Mr. Lock uses it “as a stepping- 
stone to the more complete understanding of the fundamental 
idea of ratio rather than as a completely satisfactory method for 
the solution of problems.” 

A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry ; with Numerous Ex- 
amples, Part I. To the End of the Solution of Triangles, and 
Part II. With Applications to Spherical Geometry (Macmillan 
& Co.), is the joint work of Messrs. M‘Clelland and T. Preston. 
It is the fullest treatise we have on the subject, and brings its 
matter quite up to the most recent date. We know of no work in 
English which goes so thoroughly over the ground and which 
uses so freely modern methods. The only work which this recalls 
to mind is the late Professor Mulcahy’s, to which our authors 
acknowledge a slight indebtedness, for from it they drew their first 
ideas on the subject. Students will find much interesting material 
and good store of examples to try their mettle on. 

One could hardly desire a better beginning on the subject of 
which it treats than Mr. Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra 
(Macmillan). It is instinct with the merits which distinguished 
his previous ventures, and has the same Jucidus ordo. It does not, 
perhaps, cover so much ground as some other text-books; but of that 
the author may say “ Anon, anon, sir!” as we understand a further 


instalment is in preparation. Junior students we have found to 
be much taken with his treatment of the binomial theorem and his — 


explanations of other parts, as of the theory of indices, and the 
Elements have been found by us to have cleared up many of the 
difficulties of this class of students. A very carefully selected 
collection of exercises adds considerably to the value of the work. 
The author certainly has acquired—unless it growed—the knack 
of writing text-books which are not only easily understanded by 
the junior student, but which also commend themselves to the 
admiration of more matured ones. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS.* 


and many of the good gifts which go to make a 
courtier or an excellent gentleman usher. And, luckily, she has 
chosen for the object of her zealous and devout admiration a royal 
couple of whom it is very possible to speak in terms of enthusi- 
astic laudation without violating the sacredness of truth or 
lapsing into the language of hyperbole. She has not, however, 
what Sir Arthur Wardour calls “ the pettifogging intimacy with 
dates, names, and trifling matters of fact, or the tiresome and 
frivolous accuracy of memory,” which are as necessary to Court 
journalists as to antiquaries. She tells us, for instance, that the 
Princess Augusta of Prussia, now Empress of Germany, came 
over to England in 1852 to see her friend and relation the Queen 
Dowager of Great Britain. Good Queen Adelaide had died three 
years before the date on which it is alleged by Mrs. (or Miss) Roberts 
she received this visit of her illustrious kinswoman. A lady, too, 
who assumes to chronicle the sayings and doings of the most 
military nation in Europe ought not to raise a smile by informing 
her English readers that the “Garde Reiter, or first regiment of 
German cavalry, answers to our Coldstream Guards.” We would 
fain believe that the printer and not the author is responsible for 
such a phrase as “les défaux de leur qualités.”. We will not im- 
pugn the accuracy or necessity of a footnote in which the author 
explains away the bard saying of a quondam page of the King of 
Saxony, quoted at the top of the page, by assuring us that “ it is 
not to be inferred from this that the Crown Prince groomed his 
horses himself.” 

Of the Crown Prince’s doings as a man and a soldier, of his 
popular consort’s skill as an artist, a philanthropist, and an or- 
ganizer of benevolent institutions, we have much useful and inte- 
resting information in this volume. 


* Two Royal Lives: Gleanings at Berlin and from the Lives of their 
Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By 
Dorothea Roberts With Portraits and Illustrations. London: T. Fisher 
win. 


We particularly recommend to our readers the chapters on the 
Kindergarten, the wisest and best of all modern educational 
achievements. The idea first occurred to Pestalozzi, but was 
brought to its actual state of perfection by the German Fribel, an 
ex-soldier of Liitzow’s famous regiment of Chasseurs, In Berlin 
there is one of these Kindergartens for the children of the very 

r. Attached to it is a school of cookery founded by, or at the 
instigation of, the Crown Princess, in which her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria, was the first pupil. Baths, too, were introduced 
by the English-born Princess into this Kindergarten, and we are 
told that “ this wholesome application of sweet soap and water” 
gives much glee, as well as healthy looks, to the children. 

We will conclude with one short extract our notice of a book 
which, in spite of a certain wearisome sentimentality of tone, will 

, ex necessitate rei, considerable interest for English folks, 


who will not easily tire of hearing how the daughter of their 


beloved Queen is following out in her adopted land the wise 


question of lady nursing Mrs. (or Miss) Roberts quotes the fol- 
lowing shrewd and excellent observations of Mrs. Craven's. After 
showing how in some cases it would break up a home altogether 
to send poor patients to a hospital, she says :— 

To set these poor people going again with a sound and clean house, as 
well as a sound body and mind, is worth acres of gifts and relief. This is 
depauperizing them. ... Mrs, Craven’s experiences also proved to her 
that nurses of the servant class would not, as a rule, undertake to remove 
dirt without proper appliances. “There’s nothing to clean with,” they 
would say, when it was suggested to them to freshen the patient’s room. 
They considered that their hospital training, in qualifying them for dressing 
wounds, bandaging, &c., exempted them from doing “ anything menial,” . 
by which they understood that cleaning and freshening of the patient and 
his room which so far towards recovery. On one occasion when a 
child was lying at death’s door on a hard, ill-made bed, her hair matted 
with dust and perspiration, her whole aspect neglected and ill-cared for, 
Mrs. Craven could not help turning to the nurse and saying, “ Do you think 
you could sweep up the room and make it a little fresher while I see if I 
can make the child’s bed more comfortable?” She coloured, and said 
in an offended tone, “I never sweep patients’ rooms, ma’am. Our Lady 
Superintendents do not expect their nurses to do anything menial.” Mrs. 
Craven then said that she herself would sweep and dust while the nurse 
attended to the patient. 


We are afraid that persons who have had sickness in their fami- 
lies, and who have not received very similar answers to those ad- 
dressed to Mrs, Craven, have been exceptionally fortunate in the 
institution from which they have obtained their nurses. 


DERBYSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL JOURNAL.* 


ninth volume of the Derbyshire Archeological Society's 
Journal contains two or three papers of considerable interest. 
The editor, the Rev. Dr. Cox, writing on the masterpieces of 
Derbyshire plumbery, points out with the help of some good 
drawings how much diznity and grace may be given to a leaden 
pipe-head, and also contributes a full account of Duffield Castle, 
the fortress of Henry of Ferrers. The last part of Mr. G. Bailey’s 
careful description of the ancient painted glass in Morley Church 
is well worth reading, and is enriched with two well-executed 
illustrations in colour. We cannot join in his approval of the 
plan adopted at Morley Church of keeping “ a visitors’ book for 
any who wish to record their names and date of visit”; it strikes 


Mes (or Miss) DOROTHEA ROBERTS has all the instincts | us as irreverent and singularly vulgar. The Society is doing good 
rfect | 


work in printing various manuscripts relating to the county. One 
of these, some memoranda written by an inhabitant of Bolsover 


| between 1689 and 1708, contains a few curious notices of the 


ecclesiastical history of the parish. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—PART IIL+ 


A DICTIONARY is a book of reference, and under the word 
book we are told in this volume that a book of reference 
means “a book referred to for information rather than read con- 
tinuously.” We doubt not that we shall often refer to the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary for information, but at present 
we must except to the definition, having several times taken up 
this Part with the good intention of making classified and other 
notes, and reporting thereon in an orderly manner, and after five 
or ten minutes wholly surrendered to the temptation of reading it 
continuously. Littré is well known as a dangerous book to have 
at one’s elbow in working hours; and we incline to think that this 
is even more seductive. As for criticism in the ordinary sense, 
there can be no question of it. The Dictionary will itself be the 
greatest monument of English philological criticism ever con- 
structed. We can only say to Dr. Murray and his fellow-workers, 
Go on, and prosper; and to every reader of English who cares to 
understand what he reads, and any money at all to spend on 
books, Go and buy the Dictionary. We do not mean that posteri 

will not, or that contemporaries may not, find room for amend- 
ment of details. If even this Dictionary were the last word 
of philology, then philology would no longer be a living science ; 


* Journal of the Derbyshire Archwological and Natural Histo: Society. 
Vol. IX. London and Derby : Bemrose & Sons, 1887. ~ 
+ A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. Part III, Batter-Boz. Oxford: at the Clarendoa Press, 
1887, 
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but we confidently expect that a great and vital impulse 
to that science will be among the first and best results of the 
work. There will be discomfiture only among one sort of people, 
those who delight in slovenly conjectural etymologies, and hold in 
particular reverence those which have clothed themselves with a 
certain amount of modern tradition. For Dr. Murray, as for Mr. 
Skeat, the Beefeaters of the Tower are, and always have been, 
real beefeaters. The superior person who knows that beefeater 
comes of a French buffetier is firmly reminded that no such French 
word exists, though Dr. Murray does not emulate the vigour of 
Mr. Skeat’s phrase, “ All sheer invention, and false.” Neither 
does Dr. Murray profess to satisfy the people who think there 
must be a fairly obvious derivation for everything. The study of 
the cautious manner in which he hunts down the forms and uses 
of a word, and refuses to commit himself without warrant, 
would of itself be no mean training for a young’scholar; and there 
are very few old ones, if any, whose experience can be so great as 
to leave them nothing to learn from it. 

Perhaps the most interesting words are, in a general way, 
those in which one sound covers many origins and meanings, as in 
this Part dill, bond, bow. Before these, however, comes one of 
unique interest, the verb ¢o be, the treatment of which in its 
various forms and constructions fills rather more than twelve 
columns. One thing we learn is that hardly any of the colloquial 
uses which our modern grammar rds as confounding numbers 
and persons would be unable, at a pinch, to produce some sort of 
authority from some period of literary English, Every one who 
has read any eighteenth-century books knows that “ you was” 
was then the regular form; but this is only the most conspicuous 
example. In the multifarious word d7// (where we have tested 
the account of legal meanings pretty carefully) we can find hardly 
anything to except to. Perhaps bill of lading, bill of sale, might 
have had special] sub-heads given to them on the same footing as 
bill of exchange. They are equally well-settled and specific terms 
of business and commercial law, and hardly less important. And 
the statutory definition of “ bill of exchange” by the codifying 
Act of 1882 would perhaps have been the best evidence of its 
legal meaning. But these things are of no philological import- 
ance. Under dill in the sense of a weapon, we do not know why 
“halberd” is given asa synonym. The quotations do not show 
that a halberd was ever called a bill, and one of them does 
show that towards the end of the fifteenth century they were ex- 
pressly distinguished. Under bond we get the true explanation of 
“single bond,” as used by Shylock in the Merchant of Venice— 
i.e. a bond without a penalty. We rather think it has escaped 
the commentators, e also find that bondman was originally 
nothing but husbandman (= Bauer), and by a curious attraction 
got connected with the notion of being bound or in servitude, 
ascriptus glebe. This piece of etymological history is not without 
its bearing on some recent and popular theories of the medizval 
history of tenures. 

It is commonly believed that English, as compared with other 
Teutonic languages, is weak in compound words. The Dictionary 
shows that whatever poverty we seem to suffer from in this kind 
is due, not to lack of power or even of actual resources, but merely 
to lack of will or knowledge in current English composition. 
Under the particle be- we find an amazing number of compound 
verbs and participles ready for all sorts of use. Many of them, it 
is true, are dma Aeydueva, or what Dr. Murray has aptly called 
“ nonce-words ” ; but this only shows that there is no reason why 
as many more should not be freshly coined on occasion. The 
noun bear is singularly rich in compounds, with a somewhat 

tesque tendency. ear-worm is the excellent old name of the 

iry caterpillar now called “woolly bear.” We shall certainly 
try it on the next specimen we meet. There is a school and 
college term, bear: (noun and verb), signifying something 
more than romps, but (in so far as it connoted, if we remember 
right, the preservation of good-humour throughout) something 
less than horse-play. Whether it is to be found in print we know 
not. It has been heard to make a fantastic strong preterite boar, 
—we or they bearfought or boarfit—but we do not think this in- 
vention lived; nor are we sure that the word itself ever prevailed 


largely. 

The immense obligations of modern English to Shakspeare are 
gradually being revealed by the Dictionary. Most of us are 
tamiliar with “ beetling cliffs ” or the like in poetry or picturesque 
prose ; how many of us know that the term is : Ae wholly to a 
single pay of Shakspeare? And Shakspeare has done almost 
as much as the English Bible in keeping alive words and phrases 
that were on the point of becoming obsolete. But, if we go on 
picking out and following up, even perfunctorily, the various 
points of interest which occur to one on opening the Dictionary, 
we shall fall into grievous temptation of filling a number or several 
numbers of this Review. e shall therefore leave the judicious 
reader to continue the operation for himself, 


ON OVERWORK AND PREMATURE MENTAL DECAY.* 


\ \ ) HETHER the proportion of the insane to the general popu- 
lation of the British Isles has become larger during the fost 
half-century appears to be still a disputed point among experts. 


.* On Overwork and Premature Mental Decay. By C. H. F; Routh, M.D. 
&c. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 


Dr. Routh is of opinion that it has; whilst, on the other hand, 
authorities of such weight as Drs. Maudsley aud Clouston think 
that the increase is only apparent, being due to the more correct 
diagnosis of brain disease, and the greater care bestowed upon 
those suffering from it. Whether Dr. Routh’s view be correct or 
not, there can be no doubt that mental disorders are sutflicientl, 
prevalent to render any researches throwing light upon their 
causes and prevention of great value. 

Hard intellectual work is not a frequent cause of premature mental 
decay, unless it is pushed to the extent of limiting unduly the time 
which should be devoted to sleep, or is performed under circum- 
stances of anxiety giving rise to worry, that fruitful source of mind 
troubles. There is, however, one period of life at which overwork is 
apt to be very disastrous—namely, between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. During this period rapid mental and physical development 
is taking place, and great strain is thrown upon every part of the 
organism. The boy is changing into the man; the girl into the 
woman. There is certainly no period in the life of any individual 
so fateful as this in its influence for good or ill on his or her 
future career. Dr. Routh enters pretty fully into this subject in 
Chapter III. of his little book, relying for his information mainly 

e Report of Sir J. Crichton-Browne, and a work on the 
high schools in Denmark by Dr. Hirtel. From a careful conside- 
ration of this chapter we gather that, although too high a stan- 
dard of knowledge may be required from pupils in some schools, 
and injury be thus done, the princi of the mischief 
arises from the attempt to force all children up to the same 
standard. The system of education which takes no heed of 
the physical condition of the pupils, unless they are suffer- 
ing from developed and obvious disease, and is so far satu- 
rated with red-tapeism as to pay but little attention to their vary- 
ing mental capacities, is surely in need of reformation. Among 
the poorest classes the difficulties of the little ones are enormously 
increased by their insanitary home surroundings, by their brains 
being ill-nourished from insufficient diet, and by the devotion of 
what should be their playhours to household work. We are fully 
impressed with the importance of the best possible education for 
all classes of the community, but feel strongly that this blot on 
our way of carrying it out should be erased. Proper medical in- 
spection of every child attending school, at regular intervals, 
would probably remedy the evils of which we complain. 

In the treatment of premature mental decay Dr. Routh relies 
principally upon rest, a diet consisting largely of fish, and the 
internal administration of phosphorus. We fear that the last of 
these has not quite realized the high hopes which were at one 
time entertained with regard to it. 


THE LOVELY WANG.* 


VEN if this volume had no other merit, it could at least 
claim to have established a contrast to those works with 
spasmodic titles with which we have lately been taught to asso- 
ciate the idea of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. Its pages discover 
no deep-laid plots nor frightful crimes, nor even any particularly 
“ moving accidents by flood and field,” but simply tell a tale 
of what purports to be every-day life in China. e@ opening 
scene is supposed to be laid in Foochow. There we are intro- 
duced to a merchant named Hung, who, in consequence of 
reverses in trade, is on the v of bankruptcy. His one hope 
of surmounting his difficulty lies in the marriage of his daughter 
to the son of Mr. Wang, a mandarin, to whom she is betrothed. 
While still looking for this wished-for consummation of his 
desires, news is brought him of young Wang’s illness, together 
with a — that his daughter should soothe with her presence 
the sick- of the young man. To this the ladies of the 


household are so much opposed, that Hung has to withhold ~ 


the consent which he otherwise would have readily given. That 
he ~— not, however, offend Mr. Wang, he dresses his son in 
Miss Hung’s clothes, and sends him to play the of the 
affianced bride in the sick chamber. On arrival at Mr. Wang’s 
house, young Hung is received by Miss Wang, with whom, of 
course, he straightway falls in love, as she does with him. Mean- 
while the invalid desires that the marriage should take place, but 
when the time comes he is too ill to take part in the ceremony, 
and is represented before the family altar by Miss Wang, who is so 
cleverly disguised that even Hung fails to discover the deceit. 
Horrified at the part which he believes himself to have played, 
he flies from the house and betakes himself to Peking, where, 
after having reduced himself by gambling to the position of a 
slave, he is ae See and reclaimed by Miss Wang, 
who becomes aware that a deceit analogous to that she had per- 
petrated at the wedding had been practised upon her, and that 
thus a mock ceremony had been converted into a legal marriage. 
The plot, as will thus be seen, is ingenious; the characters are 
drawn with marked individuality, and much of the local colouring, 
aan f the scenery on the Min river, is well and truthfully 
escribed. 


* The Lovely Wang: a Bit of Chiaa. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
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A GREEK TESTAMENT LEXICON.* 


Ne history of the transformations of Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti is not without interest. The original work, 
“adapted to the use of schools and young students of theo- 

7’ was published in 1841, and contained about 1,300 closely 
printed pages. A revised edition came out seventeen years later, 
which was considerably reduced in bulk by the simple process of 
liberal omission without much attempt at condensation. The 
principles of criticism and interpretation adopted were carefully 
explained in an elaborate preface, from which the following 
citation may be made:—“ Hee nova elaboratio lexici in Novum 
Testamentum tota fundata regulis fidei Ecclesiee Catholice a priore 

uam extra Ecclesiam confecerat auctor libere que dicitur S. 
Sustptareren explanationis principia dictata ex arbitrio secutus 

uantum oe oe lector benevolus legendo quasdam explicationes 
Lguatices facile perspiciet.” The frankness of this avowal does 
not lose much by being veiled in the obscurity of a learned lan- 

. But the matter was put even more uncompromisingly in 
the astounding dictum that “the authentic meaning of many 
words could only be expounded by a faithful son of the Catholic 
Church.” When Grimm was asked, in 1861, to bring out another 
edition, he showed a lamentable want of gratitude for the 
labours of his pious predecessor. “Quem dei oderunt,” he ex- 
claims, “lexicographum fecerunt!” Besides the other difficulties 
of his task, he is unkind enough to complain of the “in- 
credibilis negligentia et incuria” shown in Wilke’s work. He 
was obliged to make a ay Bag! new lexicon. “ Wilkium 
pene totum in Wilkio delevi.” Indeed, the ungracious scoffer 
refuses to acknowledge any indebtedness to Wilke except for 
“some very short explanations of easy words.” When Grimm's 
work appeared in 1868 it was (in Dr. Thayer’s words) acknow- 
ledged to be by far the best Lexicon of the New Testament 
extant; and Dr. Thayer undertook to reproduce it in an English 
form—probably “ for the benefit of country gentlemen.” It is not 
obvious what other class of students he had in his eye, since it is 
resumable that theologians of sufficient erudition “ to read the 
Bible in its original Greek” would also be able to make use of a 
Greek-Latin dictionary. But nobody has a right to complain if 
Dr. Thayer likes to indulge himself in works of supererogation. 
He hasa taste for translating the works of German scholars. In 
1873 he reproduced G. Liinemann’s edition of G. B. Winer’s 
grammar of New Testament Idioms, and, in the following year, 
A. Buttmann’s grammar of New Testament Greek. Meantime 
Grimm was called upon to make a new edition of his Lexicon, 
which appeared in 1879. It is this work which Dr. Thayer has 
now given to us in an English form. The most serious objection 
to his book is the price at which it is marked. Grimm’s Wilke is 
sold for twelve shillings, but Thayer’s Grimm's Wilke costs thirty- 
six. The question is whether Dr. Thayer has trebled the value as 
well as the price of Grimm's Lexicon; and the answer may partly 
be found in Dr. Thayer's own preface, which is quite honest and 
unpretentious. 
hat do we get for the extra twenty-four shillings? To 
begin with, the translations of Grimm’s Latin (from the few scores 
of samples which are all that a reviewer can test) appear to 
be elegant and accurate. But we prefer the Latin. . Thayer's 
work, however, does not entirely, or even mainly, consist of 
translation. He has made substantial additions to the body of 
many of Grimm’s articles. For example, under racya (in the 
sense of “ the Passover feast”) he appends the following note in 
the square brackets which uses to his own contri- 
butions:— 

See Bible Dictionaries s.v. Passover ; Dillman in Schenkel iv. p. 392 
sqq.; and on the question of the relation of the “ Last Supper” to the 
Jewish Passover see (in addition to the references in Bible Dictionaries) 
Kirchner, Die Jiidische Passalfeier u. Jesu letztes Mall, Gotha, 1870; Keil, 
Com. iiber Matth. pp. 513-528; J. B. McClellan, The N. T. &c., i. 
PP. 473-494; but esp. Schiirer, Ueber ¢ayeiv ro mdcxa, akademische 

estschrift (Giessen, 1883). 

This is a fair average instance of Dr. Thayer's original additions, 
and it is not to be sneezed at. A fuller comparison may be made 
by transcribing first Grimm and then Dr, Thayer on the word 
Bios, the Hebrew words (which are the same in both lexicons) 
being alone omitted. 

Grimm writes :— 

Bios—(a) vita quam vivimus. Le. 8, 14. 1 Tim. 2,2. 2 Tim. 2, 4. 
1 Jo. 2, 16. 1 Pet. 4, 3. 

(6) ut sepe apud Grecos inde ab Hes. Op. 230, 75. Hadt., Xen., id 
quo vita sustentatur, opes, facultates. Mat. 12, 44. 8, 43- 15, 12, 30. 21, 
1 Jo. 3, 17. 

Dr. Thayer's article is much fuller :— 


Bios, -ov, 6 [fr. Hom. downwards] a. life extensively, i.e. the od or 
course of life [see below and Trench § xxvii. }j, Luke viii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 
2Tim. ii.4; 1 Jn. ii. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 3 (itec. 5. (as often in Greek 
writ. fr. Hes. Opp. ago p75 Hat., Xen.) that by which life is sustained, 
resources, wealth [A. V. living], Mark xii. 44; Luke viii. 43 [Westcott 
and Hort omit ‘Tregelles’ mrg. br. cl. ); Xv. 12, 30; xxi. 4; 1 Jn. iii. 


17 [goods]. 

: ¢. existence (having death as its antithesis). 8. the period, 
—_ A of existence. Hence the former is — naturally used of 
animals, the latter of men ; cf. zoology, biography. N.T. usage exalts gw% 
and so tends to debase Bios. But see Bp. Lghtft. Ign. ad Rom. 7). 


* Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. ‘Translated, Revised, and 
Enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Edinburgh: ‘I. & T. Clark. 


This extract is enough (but it might be a by hundreds) 
to show, in spite of his superfluities, that Dr. Thayer is not 
one of the too numerous book-making parasites who try to get 
a reputation in scholarship by begging, borrowing, or steal- 
ing bits of other men’s work. If he done nothing else, 
it would not be a small thing for him to have diligently 
verified, and, where it was required, to have corrected, the innu- 
merable references and cross-references in Grimm’s work. At the 
famous difficulty in Heb. iv. 2 (which could not be adequately 
discussed unless a whole number of the Saturday Review were de- 
voted to it) Dr. Thayer gives more help than can be gained from 
the reprints of Grimm's 1879 edition. The Greek words in 
Schrivener’s text are 6 Adyos rijs axons éxeivous pip 
avykexpapévos tH miores trois dxovcacw. Hereupon s. v. ovy- 
kepdvvype Grimm writes :— 

Promissio non profuit illis quum iis qui audiverant se non conjunxisset 
per fidem—i.e. quum auditores eam non fidei ope animis insinuassent et 
suam fecissent. 

Dr. Thayer, writing later, and keeping up to date in his criticism, 
gives a useful note:— 

ovyxexpayévos [so Textus Receptus (Schrivener’s 
Griecbach, and and Hort mrg. ; AS 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort txt.—vovs]. “The word heard did not 
protit them, because it had not united itself by faith to [cf. Winer, § 31, 10; 
A. A. Buttmann, § 133, 13] them that heard”—i.e. because the hearers 
had not by their faith let it find its way into their minds and made it their 
own; or acc. to the text of Lachmann, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort 
(R.V.) because they had not been united by faith with them that heard. 

The few citations which have been made show incidentally that 
Dr. Thayer has improved the last edition of Grimm's work (which 
took account of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and occasion- 
ally of Tregelles) by incorporating frequent references to the last- 
named, as well as to Westcott and Hort, and that full use has 
been made of all the important commentaries which have r sentl 
appeared in England andabroad. He makes a sufficient defence of his 
occasional departures from the “rules of scientific lexicography.” 
He remarks truly enough that a student—especially the ~ 
boys or young students of theology, for whom Wilke's work was 
originally intended—often wants to know not so much the 
inherent meaning ofa word as the particular sense it bearsin a given 
context or discussion. This natural desire is blameless as long as 
the student does not shift the responsibility of making up his mind 
from himself to his lexicon. But if he is conscientious enough to 
look up the references which are so copiously supplied by Dr. 
Thayer, he will be enabled to gain a good knowledge of New 
Testament criticism. In apologizing for having so often assumed 
to some extent the work of exegesis, Dr. Thayer remarks that it 
has been his —_ to refrain from rehearsing the general arguments 
which support the interpretation adopted as well as from arraying 
the objections to opposing interpretations. Of this self-denying 
ordinance there is no sufficient explanation, except the limitations 
of space, which also make a good reason for concluding this 
review of a solid and laborious work. 


CYCLING.* 


J hye book before us, which forms one of the series known as 

the “ Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes,” is a perfect 
cyclopzedia for the eyslogesint, as well as being of no little interest 
to the ordinary reader. Even the long, and to the non-racing man 
the somewhat monotonous accounts of feats on the road or on the 
cinder-path, will doubtless be read with the pen maa interest by 
those who are ambitious to “ cut a record,” or at least to make a 
creditable one. And praise is assuredly due to the laborious care 
shown in the compilation of these statistics. 

Doubtless the authors are correct in assigning the early part of 
1869 as the date of the advent of the French bicycle to this 
country. It wasin the previous year that we first saw the now 
obsolete, but then much-admired, vehicle in the Champs-Elysées ; 
and time has scarcely yet obliterated some of the impressions left 

our earliest mounts on, or rather dismounts from, that ram- 
shackle type of roadster. How rapidly English machinists adapted 
and improved the original design is well told in these pages; indeed, 
there is really nothing left for any future historian of the subject 


to say. 

The part played by the National Cyclists’ Union in promoting 
the new sport occupies a prominent position in the work. The 
advice given to the tiro in the chapter on Riding is practical and 
sound, and evidently written My one well versed in the—to the 
beginner—eccentric behaviour of his novel mount. There ismuch 
that is very commendable in the chapter on Training; but we 
must take hight der to the that pectoral 
muscles, highly develo y gymnastics, interfere with rapid 
respiration. The ot the spurting cyclist being fixed, the 
pectoral muscles act as direct dilators of the thorax, and aid the 
diaphragm in expanding the lungs. Of course a man may 
a greater weight of muscle than is requisite for the most forced 
respiration, and to this extent be handicapped unfavourably, com- 
pared with the man whose lighter muscles are just sufficient, and 
no more, for the task ——— ; but his breathing is certainly not 
impeded by his well-developed pectoral muscles. 


* The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes—Cye'i 
1887. 
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The part of the work devoted to the many types of construction, 
with its: numerous careful diagrams, leaves nothing to be desired, 
and the same may be said of the chapters on Dress, Touring, 
and Clabs, We cannot close this review without a word of 
praise for the illustrations, many of which are of a very high 
order of artistic merit. The work as a whole is admirably 
designed and executed, and will always be a standard one, what- 
ever changes the future may uce. The veteran as well as 
the tiro cannot fail to learn much from its pages. 


SIR PETER SCRATCHLEY ON AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES.* 


by ne » publication of the late Sir Peter Scratchley’s Papers on 
the defences of Australia has been very happily timed, for it 
has appeared just when the Colonial Conference, of which the 
chief fruit has been an agreement in the defence of the Colonies, 
was holding its sittings. We wish that we could say that Mr. 
Kinloch Cooke’s tribute to the memory of a distinguished 
and deserving officer is in other respects happy ; but, in truth, it 
is an artless performance, a compilation in which memoir and 
official memoranda and diary are mixed up in an odd confusion. 
The record of Sir Peter Scratchley’s life and services is all too 
brief, while the story of his attempts to bring the Australian 
Colonies into an agreement on the subject of their common defence 
is hardly so clear as to be intelligible to English readers. It is 
all the more nece that we should understand the details of 
General Scratchley’s scheme, seeing it is one on which the general 
system of ‘atindll Imperial defence is to be based. The Colonial 
Conference may not have fulfilled all the objects of its con- 
veners. On two or three vital questions, such as political con- 
federation and commercial union, the delegates have exercised 
a significant reserve. Still, that they should have met at all 
is something of a triumph for those who remember the sinister 
auguries with which the project was heralded, and that they 
should have arrived so easily at an agreement upon the hitherto 
tough subject of Australian defences must be ascribed mainly 
to the fact that the ground had been cleared in advance by the 
labours and writings of General Scratchley. Considering the 
delicate nature of the questions under deliberation, as well as 
the novelty of the whole position, the progress made in some 
practical matters must be regarded as very considerable. On 
none is the conclusion arrived at more satisfactory than that 
of the respective duties and obligations of England and the 
Colonies in regard to the defence of what may be called our great 
Southern frontier and Pacific seaboard. That the Imperial fleets 
should be charged with the protection of the ocean highways is 
@ proposition which few are likely to dispute, seeing that no 
other scheme of adequate naval defence is practicable. We hold 
the Colonies because we hold the sea. The commerce to be 
guarded is the commerce of England; and, until the time comes 
when the Colonies are admitted into full political partnership, we 
cannot expect them to contribute directly to the maintenance of 
the Imperial navy. But we can require of them to take care of 
themselves as their contribution to the general expense, and this 
they are willing and ready to do. There are certain minor and 
intermediate questions on which the discussion has been, as might 
be ‘expected, prolonged—such as the defence of the coaling- 
stations on the main ocean routes, the maintenance of local torpedo 
boats and cruisers, and the protection of isolated barbours and 
outlying naval fortresses, which cannot very well be distinguished 
as either Colonial or Imperial. On most of these points, how- 
ever, an agreement has been arrived at, so far as the Australians 
are concerned. They have consented to pay a certain fixed sum— 
120,000/, a year—towards the construction and maintenance of a 
fleet of fast torpedo catchers. As to the coaling-stations and 
naval fortresses the general principle was affirmed, not without 
some haggling and discussion, that England should provide the 
— and the eee eee the funds. But no 

ial arrangement has yet been made in regard to King George's 
Sound, Thursday Island in Torres Straits, and a few other places, 
as to which the Australians urged that they are rather joint 
Imperial than several colonial concerns. 

o Sir Peter Scratchley must be ascribed not only all that has 
been done for Australian defence by the colonists, but also the 
initiation of a scientific and comprehensive scheme upon the main 
lines of which all co-operation between the mother-country and 
the Colonies must hereafter be based. This is his chief title to 
fame, which his life was all too short to confirm. That the 
ome sitting in London were enabled, after only one short 
Conference, to arrive at any agreement at all on this vexed question 
of Imperial defence is a result due entirely to General Scratchley’s 
teaching and labour in Australia. Only those who know the 
temper of the local democratic Governments can fully esti- 
mate the value of General Scratchley’s services during the time 
he filled the office of adviser on Australian defences. A general 
disposition, if not to ignore or underrate the importance of the 

uestion, to relegate it to some indistinct future, to trust to 
chapter of accidents, to lean upon the promise of peace in 
our time, is indeed not peculiar to the Colonies, The insou- 
ciance, the indifference, the pettiness of sentiment against which 


eter rat e 
Cooke, B.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


General Scratchley had to combat in Melbourne and in Sydney, 
were but the reflex of that state of mind in London of which 
even Liberal politicians, if not Radical doctrinaires, are now be- 
ginning to be ashamed. Mr, Gladstone's famous dictum that in 
no appreciable degree are the Colonies any source of wealth or 
strength to England naturally conduced tq some slackness of 
Imperial feeling at the other end of the chain. ‘ Why should we 
trouble ourselves about our defence,” the colonists were induced 
to ask, “if we are to be cut off at the first hint of danger to the 
mother-country ?” The only enemies they can have are the 
enemies made by England; and, if they were disposed to profit 


-by the cowardly lessons preached to them from this side, they 


could escape all danger by the simple process of “ taking up their 
the to be. The wonder is, not that 
General Scratchley should have met with opposition in some of 
his plans, involving as they did a considerable expense to the 
Colonies, but that any instinct of sg duty should have sur- 
vived so many years of Liberal teaching and treatment. That 
there should be some even amongst official persons in Australia 
who did not believe in the necessity for any defences, and others 
who advocated submission to the enemy as the cheaper plan, ex- 
pecting that their losses would be made good “ out of the indemnity 
the Imperial Government would be able to exact from the defeated 
enemy,” is but what might have been expected as the fruit of the 
seed sown by Liberal statesmen, especially during the evil years 
immediately preceding 1874. Since then we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the growth of a healthier opinion in England, We 
are now all anxious to testify to our love for the Colonies. Nay, 
even some of those who were foremost in disruption have since 
been trying to pose as Unionists of the larger connexion, ready to 
maintain everything but Ireland. It was Sir Peter Scratchley’s 
good fortune, on his second term of Australian service in 1882, to 
find the tide flowing in the direction of Imperial unity. The 
Australians, who as a people have never backward in 
responding to the claims of the higher national duty, were at 
that date quite ready to listen to his counsels. By the various 
Colonial Governments, allowance being made for local jealousies 
and conflicting interests, he seems to have been treated with a 
liberality and consideration which at home are rarely extended to 
the officer who has a new and expensive scheme of permanent 
assurance to recommend. He was never grudged any sum he 
asked for to carry out his plans. He was supported in his demands 
by the press and the public, and, if all his measures have not yet 
been carried out, the general outlines of defence which he pro- 
posed have been adopted, and the way prepared for that more 
comprehensive and Imperial undertaking at which the Colonial Con- 
ference has just arrived. 

The papers which form the bulk of Mr. Kinloch Cooke's 
volume are printed in so disjointed a form that it is not always 
easy to gather how much of General Scratchley’s plans has been 
carried out, or even what are General Scratchiey’s ideas and what 
his editor’s. From his residence in Victoria some twenty years 
before General Scratchley had already acquired, before he came out 
to Melbourne in 1883 as adviser to the five Colonies, exceptional 
gga of learning the conditions of the problem. During 

three years’ service in Victoria, of which the notices in this 
book are only too scant, Oaptain Scratchley had organized and 
trained a corps of volunteer engineers, and had furnished Port 
Philip Heads with their first defences. Since then the ideas both 
of the local and Imperial authorities have greatly developed, and 
the task which, in 1883, devolved upon the young Engineer General 
was of far greater scope and importance. To understand the 
scheme he proposed, and which in all essentials is now being 
carried out, it is necessary to bear in mind the enormous field over 
which the works have to be spread, and also the character of the 
dangers to which the Colonies are liable. These dangers are 
fourfold. The enemy may despatch two or three cruisers to 
make a descent upon the coast, or to prey upon the local com- 
merce and shipping. He may endeavour to find his way into 
one of the ports, and to blockade the entrance with a view to 
plunder, or, under a threat of bombardment, to demand a money 
mae out of the millions he knows to be lying in the banks. 

e may attempt to capture the batteries on shore, with a view to 
permanent occupation ; or land a force to seize some exposed rich 
place. He may bombard an exposed town from the open sea, 
merely to destroy it and to inflict damage upon the colony. To 
meet such attacks (it being presumed, ty a little hastily, 
that no attempt at invasion in force, with a view to permanent 
occupation, will be made) Sir Peter Scratchley proposed, as 
the basis of his scheme, a combination of military and naval 
defences. The principal harbours and the sea approaches to the 
capital cities he reeommended should be fortified by land batteries 
and torpedoes, armed vessels and torpedo launches being provided 
for the general defence of the coast, and for the protection of local 
commerce. As against any naval expedition on any large scale 
with ironclads, Sir Peter Scratchley rightly judged that it was 
neither possible nor necessary to provide out of the colonial re- 
sources. So long as Great Britain retains the command of the 
it will be the duty of the Imperial navy to watch, oe 
follow yw d naval —-— directed against Australia, of which 
it is not likely but that England will have ample notice. When 
the day arrives that England has no longer the command of the 
sea, she will not and need not trouble herself to provide for the 
defence of the Colonies. 

The details of the measures recommended by Sir Peter 


Scratchley, and now to a large extent carried out, or in process 
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of being carried out, are given in rather a desultory fashion 
in thi ; in General Scratchley’s words, some- 
in Mr. Cooke's. They are divided into the defences of 
land and the defences by sea and afloat. On land there are 
defensive works at the entrances of the principal harbours, such 
as Port Phillip and Port Jackson, consisting chiefly of earth- 
works and Moncrieff pits, on or in which are mounted guns 
on the disappearing or protected barbette system, with torpedoes, 
defensive and offensive, evade. and locomotive. Nearly all 


Scratchle and here he encountered his 
culty. conditions of mili service are not much 


In regard to = floating gen various shapes fd 
armed vessels, floating batteries, gun to boats, the 
Colonies are tolerably well furnished. 

One-fourth of Mr. Kinloch Oooke’s book is devoted to General 
Seratchley’s too brief career as Special Commissioner in New 
Guinea. The office was one scarcely suited to the temper and the 
talents of a man of whom it is no reproach to say that he had an 
overweening estimate of the importance of protecting the natives 
against the cupidity and inhumanity of the white settlers. The 
instances on record of the latter are scanty, like the white settlers 
themselves ; while Sir Peter Scratchley himself (who seems in the 
latter part of his New Guinea journal to have awakened to a 
clearer notion of the truth) is forced to record his opinion of “ the 
utter disregard of human life amongst the natives of New 
Guinea ”; averring that “it is no use talking about teaching the 
natives that they cannot kill white people or foreigners with im- 
punity.” Surely, with such a national characteristic as this on the 
one side, all the crime can hardly be on the other. The natives, 
up to the present time, have certainly had the best of the killing ; 
nor is there any likelihood whatever, from the glimpses which we 
obtain into the New Guinea interior from Sir Peter Scratchley’s 
journal, that any considerable number of whites will disturb this 
_— in the possession of their melancholy and malarious 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


“id yachtsman who chooses during the winter months to 
cruise in a 130-ton yacht from Gibraltar vid Algiers and 
Malta to Corfu, thence to make shooting expeditions on the coast 
of Albania in quest of woodcock, duck, snipe, deer, and pig; to 
land on the return voyage at Syracuse, Corsica, and Sardinia for 
sport, and at Naples, Civita Vecchia, Marseilles, Malaga, and 
other places for purposes of sightseeing, would, we imagine, 
encounter a good deal of the variety of weather-caprice for which 
Mediterranean is so famous, have much to endure at the 
hands of harbour-masters and petty officials generally in out-of- 
the-way corners. His own experiences in these matters, and his 
rting adventures in company with two or three friends, Mr. 
Bagot has set forth in the volume under notice. 
here is nothing very remarkable in the ne, the adven- 
tures, or the manner in which they are described. The sport was 
fair, involving a certain amount of hard, rough work, without any 
intolerable discomfort. It is almost needless to say that there is 
the inevitable victim to recoil, this time in the person of the 
yacht steward, who has brought his own big gun with him, who 
after duck in a collapsible Berthon boat, is knocked flat on 
kis back at the first shot, and collapses with his Berthon in a 
lagoon. This catastrophe, with variations of local colouring, is to 
be obtained of all respectable publishers, and the demand seems to 
be equal to the supply. Mr. Bagot must have been (though he says 
little about it) a great deal more than less his own skipper, and in 
that ity bore the brunt of storms in the open sea as well 
as aS tooo and responsibilities of getting into and out of 
awkward harbours, sailing directions being o untrustworthy 
and coastlights, especially where Greeks have eating to 
do with them, frequently inadequate. This is not to be wondered 
at if every one connected with the lighthouse be opps regards 
Government oil as his perquisite. It must assuredly be of necessity 
rather than from choice that a man endures thirty hours of bitter 
cold on the deck of his own yacht, as did Mr. Bagot during the 
tun from Corfu to Syracuse. e most exciting incident of the 
whole cruise is the narrow escape of the Zva from shipwreck on 
the bar at the entrance of Port Figueras (Figueira ?), into which 
she attempted to follow an Havana schooner. This unfortunate 
vessel runs ashore on the sand-bank ; and the Eva, only eighty 
astern, has but just time to go about and save her own 
if so unnautical an expression may be applied to a yacht. 
“Ready about! hard down!” I shouted; “helm’s a-lee.” With the 
jib-sheet let go, she came round like a top, as if she smelt the danger, and, 


f¢ | that is worth knowing. Mr. 


ring way, we kept her rap full for, sea and Vigo, erring to 
about on top of the ocean than 
Whether they bumped the schooner over or not I can’t say ; the last I saw 
of her was getting out her boats, and the sea still flying over her in sheets. 
At sea, as in the hunting-field, the pace is occasionally “ too 
good to inquire.” But if the fun of the book is feeble, and the 
interest ill sustained, the advice to yachtsmen in the bomen | 
chapters leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Bagot has acqui 
his knowledge in that hard school which the proverb assures us is 
the only possible one for fools, but wherein wise men also learn all 
t is not only a wise man, but 
also a good-natured one, and having, as he admits, paid dearly for 
his experience, he is willing to give the benefit of it gratuitously 
to his brother mariners, He says, “Many are deterred from 
yach by the exaggerated ideas = Door of the expenses 
attached thereto, and my endeavour will be to show that yachting 
and cruising properly carried out is, after all, not so expensive as 
the generality of beginners would have it to be.” We suspect, 
however, that the generality of beginners would be very much 
astonished at hearing that a six months’ cruise on board a 130-ton 
schooner cannot with the most judicious economy be comfortably 
managed undera cost of close upon gool., and this without in- 
cluding wine, first cost of yacht (hire or building), or shooting 
expenses. The hints as to general outfit, the catalogue of stores for 
a six months’ trip, the scale of wages and allowances, the list of 
tradesmen where the various necessities of sea-going life can be 
best obtained, and last, but not least, a useful collection of recipes, 
will render this book valuable even to old yachtsmen, and in- 
valuable to the neophyte who contemplates making his home 
during many days on the waters of the Mediterranean, 


A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME.* 


yas little book, which is largely made up of long quotations. 
from Macaulay, Hawthorne, Church, and other writers, shows 
none but the most superficial acquaintance with the subject. The 
little text that there is which does not consist of transplanted 
passages is written in a half-popular, half-childish style which 
makes it any unsuited to any but the most utterly illiterate 
readers. That such will probably be the character of his readers 
appears to be assumed by Mr. Shumway, who employs an almost 
insulting way of accentuating Latin words—such as “ Romé’num,” 
“Auré'lius,” “ Peed’ago’gium.” One can excuse a modern auctioneer, 
but a Professor of Latin should hardly s of “a rostrum” in 
the singular, meaning an orator’s platform, Mr. Shumway's 
account of the graffiti scratched on the plaster in the ed 
“Domus Gelotiana” of the Palatine is very misleading. The 
letters V DN stand for Veteranus, not Verna, Domini Nostri ; 
the inscription “‘ Labora, aselle, qaomodo ego laboravi, et proderit 
tibi,” has long since crumbled away, and is now wholly lost, 
together with many others. Moreover, the celebrated crucified 
figure with the j ’s, not ass’s, head, preserved in the Museo 
Sikes. is now known to have no reference to any Christian 
subject, but to be a Gnostic device representing the deity which 
originated in the tian Anubis. 

he illustrations, of which there are many in this little book, 
are mostly very poor, and some even ludicrously bad. The very 
imaginative views of the Forum Romanum and the plans taken 
from Canina can be of no use even to the most elementary student. 
The best cuts are those taken from photographs of the existi 
remains; but one of the Pantheon, with the portico surmoun 
by Bernini's twin Campanili, should not be reproduced as the 
“Pantheon in its present state.” Books such as this can do nothing 
to advance the study of Roman archeology. 


PRACTICAL DINNERS.t 


eaves new cookery books, with numberless recipes and 
hints on household management, are set before us continually, 
there are very few that are really of use to the housewife who is 
labouring under the difficulties of trying to have things as nicely 
done and in as economical a way as possible, and with an ignorant 
cook as her only help in the kitchen. In nine cases out of ten 
she starts in life as ignorant about cooking as the girl who is 
pleased to call herself a good plain cook. To such, as well as 
to more fortunate “ the book 
Din with its valuable collection of reci wi a god- 
send. ‘These recipes are written out in as pak and clear a 
form as ible, and instead of assuming that readers already 
know a Bir amount of their subject, the author begins on the 
truer and more useful basis of writing so clearly that yen 4 
however ignorant of cooking to start with, will be able to profit 
by his instructions. He has put 108 menus before us, all attractive, 
and most of them to carry out even with a “ plain cook.” 
We all know more or of the “ ordering dinner” agony, and 
“the G.C.’s ” book will effectually prevent much of this. Though 
our space will not allow us to quote any of the recipes, we can 
safely recommend them to all who like good and simple cooking. 


*A in Ancient Rome. B S. Shumway, Professor of Latin 


in Rutger’s College, U.S.A. London: 
Practical Dinners, a Author of “ Round the Table. 


Lone Horace Cox, “ Queen ” 
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be said to be secure against a sudden raid. The mobile portion O 
the defence—the soldiers—has still to be provided, and it is here 
that the Colonies are weakest. A military organization, to be | 
worked in _ and under one _ was what Sir Peter | 
to the taste of colonists. ‘tach colony has already indeed a 
Volunteer force, superior perhaps in physique, in discipline, and 
in knowledge of arms to English Volunteers; but Sir Peter 
-  Seratchley earned much unpopularity in insisting that these F 
should be supplemented by a regular trained force. however 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE—1607-1885.* 


HIS volume, of which a successor is to be published in the 
course of next year, is one of considerable interest. It treats 
of the “ Development of American Thought,” while the volume to 
come is to be devoted to “ American Poetry and Fiction.” That the 
distinction implied in this division of the theme is no real one is 
obvious at first sight, inasmuch as the development of national 
thought appears as clearly in poetry and fiction as it does in philo- 
sophy or Slnaee. However, if this mode of treating the subject 
is found to be convenient by Mr. Richardson, we have nothing 
further to say against it, only hoping that the second volume may 
prove to be as interesting and well written as the first. There are 
not a few points on which we are disposed to differ from the 
writer, but his work, taken as a whole, is serious, intelligent, and 
impartial. It is true that we are somewhat puzzled at times to find 
out how the author distinguishes between “ literature” and other 
forms of writing. He can hardly have fallen into the shallow and 
narrow view of the subject which makes “ style” the sole touch- 
stone by which to distinguish a book which is “literature” from 
one which is not. Yet there are isolated phrases which seem to 
show that he has not altogether escaped this current fallacy. Thus, 
for example, he says, speaking of the Federalist (p. 201):— 
“The writings of Hamilton, like those of nearly all the poli- 
ticians whose names are here under consideration, had no real 
literary motive. They were produced in the course of the life 
of a statesman, and all, whether written with greater or less 
care, were designed to further the ends of statecraft or of 
political management. Some are documents illustrating the 
making of history; others portray the characters or personality 
of the writers ; but nothing from Hamilton’s pen sought distinctly 
artistic results.” For all this, Hamilton and the other writers of 
the Federalist hold as secure a place in American literature, 
using the word in its true and comprebensive sense, as any other 
American writers who can be named. We are glad, however, to 
find that this smaller view of the subject, which vitiates the lite- 
judgment of every critic who may hold it, occurs but casually 
in Nr. Richardson's book, and that, whatever may be his theory, 
his practice is catholic enough. 

That the author’s patriotism often leads him into exaggeration 
it would be false courtesy not to point out. Thus he fully con- 
curs in the remark made to him by “a German gentleman ” that 
“ Hawthorne is perhaps the greatest writer of this century, and 
that our historians are the equals of any who have written in 
Europe.” In the chapter on the “race-elements” in American 
literature, he assigns, in our opinion quite correctly, the Puritan 
element as that which has hitherto dominated the rest. The 
Puritan churches were not merely the religious centres of the 
community, but also its intellectual and social centres, and as 
such have maintained their place down to a very recent date. 
This was the case, certainly, twenty years ago in the suburbs of 
Boston, and to a far greater extent in the country towns of New 
England. How far the influence of race will affect the future of 
American literature it is hard to say. It is true that the countless 
immigrants are absorbed in the course of one or two generations, 
and accept the civilization which they find already existing in 
America; but the great and constant influx of foreign blood— 

ially Irish, German, and Scandinavian—must in time power- 
fully affect the breed of Americans. Similarly, the constant inter- 
marriagesamong the old Puritan stock of New ngland have sensibly 
diminished its strength and vitality. One might conjecture, there- 
fore, that the productive literature of the future is likely to arise in 
the Western States, even though the writers themselves may find 
a more congenial home in Boston, New York, and Washington. 
In the following chapter, on the “ New Environment of the Saxon 
Mind,” the author arrives at very uncertain conclusions—in 
fact, all conclusions on this subject are hardly more than the 
merest guesswork. It is one that admits of all kinds of plausible 
and ingenious conjecture, but on which the data are so manifold, 
conflicting, and uncertain that one speculation is just as valid as 
another, There-is, however, one astounding sentence in this 
chapter worthy to have been uttered by one of the settlers of 
“Brook Farm.” Mr. Richardson ventures to affirm, with apparent 
gravity, “ There is no aristocracy in the United States save that of 
righteousness, intelligence, and good-breeding, handed down from 
father to son.” Mr. Richardson should have wit enough to keep 
clear of this solemn trifling with his readers. 

In the following chapters there is much that is interesting in 
Mr. Richardson’s account of the of American Tite- 
rature, from Captain John Smith (hard . be called an 
American) downwards, including Bradford, Winthrop, Winslow, 
and other less-known writers. Another chapter is devoted to 
the theologians of the older school, among whom the name 
of Cotton Mather stands conspicuous, and, later on in this 

riod, that of Jonathan Edwards—the latter of whom is best 

own to Englishmen as the often-quoted example of the fact 
(which nobody, however, denies) that a belief in the doctrine 
of necessity may co-exist with all the Christian and moral vir- 
tues. It is a mistake, however, to say with Mr. Richardson that 


‘Dr. Holmes, in that admirable but little-read essay, “ Mechanism 


in Thought and Morals,” seems to join hands with Edwards. 
The object of Dr. Holmes's little treatise is to show how, in 
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ite of, or rather because of, the vast mechanism with which 

e human will is environed, it has scope for free self-deter. 
mination. Mr. Richardson is unable to assent to the high praise 
accorded to John Woolman by Charles Lamb, Channing, and 
others; but his diary must surely remain, like Barclay’s “ Apology,” 
the best of Whittier’s poems, and some of ‘the greatest of ‘Mr, 
John Bright’s speeches, as among the few contributions likely to 
have a lasting popularity which we owe to members of the Society 
of Friends. A whole chapter is deservedly given to Benjamin 
Franklin, in which the estimate of Mr. Richardson appears to us 
singularly just and acute. He neither characterizes him, with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, as “ the most considerable man that America 
has hitherto produced,” nor does he say of Franklin’s most _— 
work, the “ Autobiography ” (as does Mr. George William Curtis), 
that its “perenuial charm is like that of Robinson Crusoe,” but 
does him full justice as one of the chief types of American thought 
and manners in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
political literature of America, from Francis Adams down to 
Abraham Lincoln, is treated admirably, considering the limited 
space which the writer has at his disposal, though here, too, his 
national feeling appears at times to warp his judgment. It is 
with a certain reluctance that Mr. Richardson allows to politica! 
writing the dignity of “literature.” One of Daniel Webster's 
sayings—one of the few political catchwords which have a more 
than passing value, because they are founded in a permanent 
human feeling—deserves to be once more called to remem- 
brance—“ Let our object be our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country.” But, after quoting this and 
other such maxims, Mr. Richardson goes on to startle us with the 
statements :—“ His [Webster's] style was not that of Johnson, nor 
yet that of Gladstone, but belongs between the two.” Into what 
a pitfall has the writer here been led! It is true enough that 
there is a certain superficial likeness between Daniel Webster and 
Johnson, which may or may not be accidental, but which, in the 
latter case, is amply accounted for by the fact that Johnson was 
the great English classic writer in Webster's youth. But both 
Webster and Johnson spoke straight out what they meant, and 
nobody who understands the English language can fail to see the 
force of every sentence they utter. But who has ever been able 
to find his way through the tortuous ambiguities of Mr, Gladstone's 
rhetoric? The chief orators of the Abolition cause come in for a 
fair share of treatment. That their speeches powerfully moved 
their audiences we all know; but how long they will continue to 
be read is another matter. We are inclined to think that, as lite- 
rature, they are mostly dead already. Mr. Richardson, on the 
other hand, does right in giving to President Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and to his second inaugural address a permanent place in 
American literature, 

We must pass over much that is interesting in the remainder of 
Mr. Richardson’s book, touching only on one or two of his themes. 
“ Washington Irving,” he says, “was the author who first gave 
American literature a place in the European mind.” This is pro- 
bably true ; but when Mr. Richardson goes on to say that in point 
of style he “easily surpassed Charles Lamb in evenness of execu- 
tion” he entirely misses the mark. We are somewhat at a loss, 
indeed, fully to comprehend Mr. Richardson’s meaning; Irving 
had jus style, in which he said what he wanted; Charles 
Lamb had his, in which he said what he wanted. The even 
flow of Irving’s writing would have been unsuited to the 
liar combination of wit, drollery, quaintness, paradox, and deli- 
cate, subtle humour—all playing on the surface of an ocean 
of true and tender feeling—which place Lamb incomparably 
higher than Irving in any just scale of literary merit. Apart 
from this little eseapade, Mr. Richardson’s account of Washington 
Irving seems as judicious as his chapter on Franklin. We 
over the chapter on “ Religion and Philosophy ” in later years, 
though there is much interesting matter in it, and proceed at 
once to that on Emerson. That Emerson has exercised a pro- 
found influence on American thought; that he has done much— 
more perhaps than any other American writer—to ennoble his 
countrymen’s conception of life,is true. That his writings are 
inlaid with wise and felicitous sayings is true also; but what may 
be the value of the substance in which they are inlaid is quite 
another matter. Those who read much and skilfully cannot help 
acquiring the habit of “skipping”—that is, of catching at a 
glance the striking points of a page—and they will know what 
authors can be a. read in this way. Emerson is a writer 
of this kind. three or four pages there may be nothing of 

rmanent value, except a few sayings which are worth remem 
ing for ever. Emerson, it must be remembered, suffered from the 
o— temptation to which an author can be subjected—that of 

ing regarded as a prophet and oracle by an uncritical crowd of 
worshippers, Whatever he uttered— , bad, and indifferent— 
was received by his followers with equal and devout acceptance. 
We think this fact tended much to the development of his worst 
fault—sententious obscurity. The work of his life, after he had 
quitted the Unitarian ministry, was to preach the independence and 
responsibility of the individual human soul, and to expand the 
creed in which he had been brought up into a religion, more or 
less vague, where beauty and natural goodness should take the 
place of dogmatic truth. There are certain little volumes which 
oper mostly about Christmas time entitled “Gems from 
Shak: ,’ and the like. They are mostly offensive to every 
true reader; but if Emerson were carefully gone through by some 
competent person, and the best chosen out from the mass of what 


_is to no purpose, a valuable little book would be the result, _ 
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We have only —- left to refer most briefly to the chapter on 
the Essayists and Critics, and to that on the Historians, Some, 
ially of the former, are too near to us for any final estimate 
to be made of them. It is needless to speak afresh of the best 
among them, Dr. Holmes and Mr. Lowell, who have already taken 
as permanent a place in American literature as the judgment of 
the present generation can give. Nor have weroom to do more 
than mention the names of Thoreau, of George William Curtis 
(whose general merit is not to be judged by a solitary example which 
we have given above), of the critical work of Longfellow, of Edgar 
Allan Poe, of Margaret Fuller, George Ripley, and many others. 
Nor can we further refer to the historians to point out that 
in Francis Parkman (whom we in England were the first to rate 
at his true value) America has a historian who holds his own 
against Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft. Mr. Richardson, it ap- 
to us, treats this eminent writer grudgingly. He speaks, 
Pidee , of his “ brilliant and interesting style,” his “ poetic sym- 
pathy and high sense of colour”; but he so far forgets what is due 
to his distinguished countryman as to say that “ his works form a 
sort of supplement to Cooper's better novels.” The truth is that 
Mr. Parkman, besides his charm as a narrator, is the most truly 
philosophical historian whom America has produced. 

On the whole, Mr. Richardson’s book is a good one. In many 
points, indeed, we think him an unskilful critic, but the balance is 
much in his favour. His book can be read with advantage, but it 
should be read watchfully. 


FINNISH POPULAR TALES.* 


HE popular tales of Finland are not very accessible to 
Western students of stories. Few of them know Finnish. 
They will be all the more grateful to Mme. Emmy Schreck, who 
has translated a number of the Mdrchen of her country into 
German. Herr Gustav Meyer has added a brief but useful in- 
troduction about popular narratives in general, and the popular 
literature of Finland in particular. Little bits of Finnish folk-lore 
were collected centuries ago; in 1682 Morhof translated into 
German, from the Historia Ecclesiastica Suevo-Gothorum (1675), 
a Finnish “ Bear-song.” The Finns have been t admirers of 
the bear, like the Ainos of Japan, the distant Nootkas of the 
North-west Pacific coast, and the Australians, who, having no 
bear, make the most of the “ native-bear,” the Koala ( Phascol- 
arctus cinereus), or “‘ pouched bear.” The Koala is about two 
feet in length, and has no tail. Mr. Gould says tbat it is “ very 
tenacious of life,” but is that a good reason for the curious native 
myth that the native bear does not die at all, wherewith a story 
is connected? When we find a similar story about the real bear 
of America, and when the Finns declare in Kalewala that the 
bear “was born in lands between sun and moon, and died not 
men’s deed, but of his own will,” we are in the presence 

a mythical coincidence that should interest Herr Meyer. Per- 
haps one might partly explain the coincidence by noting that the 
belief in the resurrection of the victim in a sacrifice is not con- 
fined to fables about the bear. In Athens, according to Porphyry 
and others, the bull was “raised up in the same sacrifice wherein 
he died,” and similar beliefs attach to different beasts in different 
=. But the bear is the most remarkable example. It is 
most as curious that the Australians should have hit, acci- 
dentally, on the nearest approach they to a real bear, 
as that they should have carried about the myth from a time when 
they and the Red-men dwelt together in a land where bears might 
be found. But, on the whole, accidental coincidence is the less 


difficult hypothesis. 

The Algookin bear story is in Schoolcraft's Algic Researches 
(i. 112). e bear, being struck with an axe and cut piecemeal, 
turned into small change for himself—a lot of little bears! 
Schoolcraft elsewhere refers to a myth of the bear’s immortality, 
which he does not choose to tell. In Australia, the bear, beaten 
| perepe “did not die,” but “assumed his present shape.” 

is case of the bear, and the myth of his voluntary death or 
resurrection, is but one of the hundred coincidences between 
Finnish and other world-wide stories, Many of them are already 
familiar to readers of the Kalewala (collected and published by 
Dr. Lonnrot, 1802-1884). The Kalewala, as we it, is a 
long poem in the metre of Hiawatha, It begins, literally ab ovo, 
with the egg of creation, and describes the adventures of various 
Titanic, or half-divine, culture-heroes and teachers of the arts. In 
their long legend many popular songs of bridal, birth, harvest, toil, 
and magic are interwoven. But the adventures themselves are 
often Marchen reduced to verse. Notable among these is the 
wedding of Ilmarinen, the Smith or Hepheestus of Finland. Much 
of this tale is a mere adaptation of of the Jason story— 
namely, the adventures of Colchis, which is current all over the 
world, The tasks set the lover by the kin of the bride partl 
resemble the task of Jason. The Greek ploughed the perilous fiel 
sown with dragon-teetb, Ilmarinen ploughs an adder-close full of 
serpents. He bridles a wolf and bear, and so forth. Who can tell 
whether an echo of the Greek saga has reached Finland, or 
whether the story on Herr Meyer's Wanderungstheorie is far 
older than heroic Greece, and reached both Finland and Hellas 
Without passing through one to the other? It is a peculiarity 
of some of Mme. Schreck’s Finnish Mérchen that they are really 
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heroic myths or sagas rather than popular tales, The folk-tales 
among civilized races are almost always about nameless heroes 
in unnamed places, But the first narrative here is about Ilmarinen 
and his wife, the peasant narrator having a knowledge of the 
Kalewala or the Kalewala having been composed out of posses 
narratives. As Herr Meyer says, there has been “ eine Wechsel-- 
wirkung zwischen Epos und Miirchen,” and it is not easy to say 
exactly where saga begins and story ends. There is the same 
come and go of tale and of poetic imagination in the Odyssey 
as Fénelon noticed and made the shade of Achilles say rather 
rudely to the shade of Homer. Herr Meyer observes another 
coincidence between a Finnish Mérchen and a story known to 
the Greek epic poets, the story of Cidipus. In Finnish there 
is no Sphinx, she and her devinettes are, indeed, a separable 
accident of the (Edipus saga. In Finnish the Mérchen illus- 
trates the old moral, destiny cannot be evaded. Two wise men 
come to a cottage where a ewe is giving birth to her lamb and 
&@ woman is in labour. They prophesied that the lamb should 
be eaten by a wolf, and that the child should kill his father and 
marry his mother. Attempts are made, in vain, to anticipate the 
wolf. That prediction being fulfilled, the father wants to slay 
the child, but he is only wounded and set afloat ona plank. Of 
course he survives and fulfils the prophecy of the Finnish 
Teiresias. 
Like the popular tales of other peoples, the Mdarchen of the 
Finns have a stock of incident, plots, and characters of the usual 
sort. They have also their own national spirit, and their peculiar 
bouquet, as it were. The air that breathes in them is keen with 
frost and fragrant from the pine forests, The characters are usually 
hunters, leading lonely lives of adventure in the deep woods, or on 
the tundras, steppes where the ancient tumuli are bewitched 
dwellings of witches and ogres. On the breath of the wind 
there may pass a magical current, the will of some distant wizard, 
working to its end, while he lies unconscious in a magical sleep. 
This existence of enchanted forests and marshes, this hunter's 
life, is very much akin to that of the Red Indians, and the tone 
and style of the adventures (though not the plots as a whole) 
frequently remind one rather of Algonkin or Pawnee than of 
German Marchen. But the conduct of the stories, and sequence 
of incidents, on the whole, are like those of other peoples of the 
old world, from the Swahilis to the Santals, from the Samoyeds 
to the Sicilians, A few examples may be mentioned. The first 
tale is that of Ilmarinen’s wife forged out of metal by the 
primeval smith. It is uncertain whether the parallel passage in 
the Kalewala is a versification of this Mérchen, or whether the 
Mirchen has to the present narrators through the atmosphere 
of the Kalewala, The second story tells the adventures of the 
first father of the Lapps, and is thus a national myth rather than 
a conte, or, at least, is a conte that (in the words of Thucydides) 
“has won its way to the Mythical.” The third story is that 
widespread legend of the Strong Man (Jean de ? Ours in French) 
which exists, probably borrowed, among the Algonkins, and which 
thaps lent some incidents to the legends of Beowulf and of. 
Bretiz the Strong. Then we have a story of the successful 
younger brother, the male Cinderella, the dweller in the ashes of 
the fire. As ina world-wide Mérchen known even to the Vedic 
ts, he captures a feathered maiden when she ‘has laid aside the 
ird-gear. She is a king’s daughter; the king makes the adven- 
turer perform hard ; he is assisted (as Jason by Medea) 
the girl; finally he reaches a new world of wild incidents, and is 
buried up to the head, while birds nest in his hair. By the aid of 
beasts and of a cap of darkness, he recovers his bride, aids her 
father in a great strait, and all ends happily. This tale varies 
very much in the later part from others which start with the 
“ opening ” of the feathered maidens. Then we come to the story 
of a man who rescues a grateful serpent, and in return is taught 
the language of beasts. As in the Arabian Nights, he laughs at 
what he hears the beasts say; his wife teases him for the secret, 
but he is warned against telling her by a conversation among his 
fowls, This is the Santal story of “The King and his 
Inquisitive Queen.” The Finnish tale ends happily, as the 
man does not im the perilous secret, but frightens his 
wife into good The is oy Here, 
a serpent (nota grateful serpent) teaches t ing the age 
of beasts—he is a hunter, hike the Finn, and is named “King 
Huntsman.” He sacrifices his wife on an altar, and 80 escapes 
her dangerous importunities, Grimm knew this Marchen in Sierra 
Leone. Here the man tells his wife, and consequently loses his 
mystic power. The moral everywhere is not to tell a woman a 
secret, It is to the last degree unlikely that this moral (obvious 
and sure to occur everywhere to men) has always found inde- 
pendent expression in the same story. The tale must have 
wandered from one race to another. “The only theory,” says 
Herr Meyer, “ which satisfactorily accounts for the extraordinary. 
coincidences of Marchen is the Wanderungstheorie.” It does not 
follow, as Meyer sees, that they must all have been originally 
evolved in India, and that India is the centre whence they have 
wandered. When the tales are found in places and among peop'es 
extremely remote and uncivilized, Meyer adds, by way of ex- 
lanation, the chance of independent coincidence in human fancy, 
ut possibly some of the tales are so very old that they may have 
wankenid to the Peruvians or Thlinkeets in ancient prehistoric 
migrations of which we know nothing. Whence came the men 
who left their pottery tos to a culture above that of the 
Australians beneath the blue diamond-bearing clay of the 
Transvaal? Even in the unremembered ages when that race’ 
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lived many of the popular tales may have been in existence, and 
carried about in tribal movements. Others, like “ Puss in Boots,” 
are probably of more recent origin, and demand for their evolution 
@ comparatively advanced civilization. 

The most curious and interesting Finnish tale is the form of 
“(Cendrillon” from Russian Karelia (9). It has often been noted 
that Perrault’s “machinery,” the intervention of the fairy god- 
mother, is iar, and probably his own alteration of a popular 
version. blue bull does what is necessary in a Breton variant 
of M. Paul Sébillot’s, as among the Kaffirs. eal's Kafr Folk- 
lore, “The Wonderful Horns.”) In almost all popular versions— 
Servian, Greek, Portuguese, Gaelic, Scotch—a domestic animal 
works the wonders, occasionally after its death and from its grave. 
This beast, cow or sheep, is often the mother of the Cinderella. 
The stories have a tendency to run into “ Peau d’Ane” or into 
“ The Black Bull o’ Norway.” In Finnish the tale shows how a 
man and his wife had a daughter and a sheep. The sheep was 
lost in the forest, the mother sought it, and met a witch. Instead 
of directing the poor woman where to find her lost sheep, the 
witch changed the woman into a sheep, and herself into the 
woman—a very bold and original stroke of imaginative art. The 
witch goes home to the man, is welcomed as the wife, and bullies 
the daughter, who becomes Cinderella, and is aided by the sheep 
in life, and, after its killing, by the birch-tree which grows over 
the grave. The remaining adventures are those of Cinderella, 
with the false or substituted bride (familiar in Zululand) tacked 
on by way of conclusion. The recognition is managed, not by a 
shoe, but by aring. In the Santal Cinderella (or rather Cinderellus 
—there is a boy hero) a lock of scented hair takes the place of 
ring or shoe. is very old device, the hair floating down the 
river, is found in “ ux Fréres,” an Egyptian conte, written 
down in the reign of Ramses II., and translated by M. Maspero. 
From ancient t to the shy, hill-dwelling Santals, to the 
Kaffirs, to the Finns, to the Court of Louis XIV., and to Charles 
Perrault—how far and how long these tales have wandered ! 

The second part of Mme. Schreck’s book contains Thiersagen, 
matter for a separate disquisition. These, too, have reached the 
Amazon, the Missouri, the Tugela, and the Obi. It seems as if 
the birds carried them, like the seeds of flowers. Will Herr 
Reinhold Kohler never codify the tales, and explain their origi 
and trace their wanderings? He alone, as Herr Meyer says, 
the needful learning. 


CHILDREN’S RHYMES.* 


O many nonsense and half-sense verses for children have been 
written of late years that it is a literary curiosity to notice 
the survival of the old nursery rhymes. That no modern Fara 
nothing by Mr. Lear, or Miss Greenaway, or the Retired Judge, 
who is responsible for the last volume of the kind, should have 
been able to dethrone “The Frog that would a Wooing go ” or 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?” is assuredly a remarkable fact, and 
one for which some explanation ought to be found. Of course it 
it well known that ps. epics as the “ House that Jack Built” 
and the “ Bonny Bush of Blackberries,” in its various forms, are 
not to be looked upon as merely nonsense verses or nursery 
rhymes, They may be found, with certain modifications, in 
Hebrew service-books of the thirteenth century, if not earlier, and 
are believed, in their original form, to have been allegories for the 
instruction of children, or to be repeated during the long watches 
of the Passover night. But, though a serious attempt to give a 
re our best-known nursery rhymes has been made, it 
cannot be considered successful ; and turning “ Hie, diddle, diddle,” 
into Dutch, with a strongly Protestant meaning, did not carry 
conviction. The Hebrew verses, with illustrations by some 
Caldecott of the period, are familiar to Ritualist students among 
the illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum and other 
great collections, and chietly come, if we mistake not, from the 
medieval Jews of Portugal and Italy. Whether on account 
of some hidden meaning, whether on account of some subtle 
quality—shall we call it a jingle?—in these old rhymes, they 
seem to survive while floods of nursery verses and children’s poetry 
sweep past them into oblivion. The author of the pretty volume 
before us may escape the fate of so many of his contemporaries; 
but it would be rash to prophesy. The “ silly little rhymes,” as 
he calls them, which he made long ago for his own children, when 
they clambered on his knees, and he donned the jester’s cap to 
please them, contain a poetic touches ;‘and it would be im- 
— to say why they should not be as popular with the little 
‘olk as “ Jack and Jill,” or “ Little Boy Blue.” But the odds, so 
to speak, are all the other way, and probably as many children 
will be nurtured in the future asin the past on the milk of the 
cow that jumped over the moon, or that of her congener who 
= the — horn. Yet here is a verse of the Retired 
ge’s which may seem to many people quite as worthy of 
Cuckoo bri a mi 
Nightingale comes with a spoon for the gravy, 
And the thrush knits a nightcap for dear little Davy. 
The nightingale, by the way, should come with a “jug” rather 
than a spoon; but the rhyme is eminently suited to the childish 
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mind, and would form an excellent subject for illustration, though 
Miss Havers has passed it by. Here is another pretty rhyme, with 
much the same picturesque quality :— 
Maid Marigold, whither away ? 
“I'm off to breakfast with Peep-o’ “a 
What will he give you, my winsome queen ? 
“ Dewdrops the finest that ever were seen ; 
Dewdrops, and sunbeams, and gossamers 
And that will be better than cakes and wine. 
The loves of the Maid of Rangoon and the Man in the Moon, who 
was “ very distant and rather cold,” are very amusing, and Miss 
Havers's portrait of the lady is lovely. Then we have the “ seven 
and twenty gentlemen— 
One half were black, and the other half white, 
And the odd one was greener than malachite.” 
“ Annie’s Alphabet ” is too long to quote, but is very charming, 
el almost said poetical, as are also the verses on “ Baby- 
“ep For them the sun’s still shining, 
The flowers still bright and grand ; 
For they have found what we have lost, 
The key of Babyland. 
Yet the author has come very near to recovering the lost key in 
“Numminy Diddy "—the imaginary being who lived in the fire- 
place, and would come and talk 
Of Knights and of Nobles and Gentlemen 
to a good little boy when 
Daddy and Mammy they go to the play. 
Miss Havers’s drawings are exquisite, but few and far between. 
The picture of the naughty children Pigskin and Appleblossom, 
who strayed away from school, 
Took their shoes and stockings off, and paddled in the pool, 


is perhaps the best where all are good. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. ; 


second number for the year of M. Boutmy’s valuable 
quarterly Annales de Técole libre des sciences politiques con- 
tains the beginning of e series of articles of considerable interest to 
Englishmen by M. Germain Lefévre-Pontalis, on the mission of 
the Marquis d’Eguilles to Scotland to accompany Charles Edward. 
The French participation, or lack of participation, in the expedi- 
tion has, as a rule, been very cursorily and insufficiently treated 
by English historians, though of course the general fact that the 
Sunk were perfectly willing to profit by the Chevalier’s enter- 
prise if he succeeded, and quite determined to risk nothing in the 
case of his failure, has never escaped notice. One of the most 
interesting things in the paper is a happy comparison between the 
styles and titles of the French envoys who accompanied James II., 
his son, and his dson. King James had a companion with 
the full style title of Ambassador Extraordinary ; the Old 
Chevalier, who was at least a titular King, received an envoy 
“pour agir en qualité d’ambassadeur en Ecosse.” The Marquis 
a'Eguilles was simply and vaguely commissioned as “ going into 
Scotland,’ and there is a Ministerial memorandum, “ ne pas 
lui donner le titre de ministre du roy.” Indeed, M. Lefévre- 
Pontalis makes it abundantly clear, even in this instalment of his 
very interesting pen gee that the policy of France on this 
occasion was even more selfish and even more short-sighted than 
had been generally thought. Ifthe French Government wished 
any success at all to the Prince, it was not that he should restore 
the Stuart Monarchy over the three kingdoms, but that he might, 
if possible, break up the Union and separate Scotland from 
England—a wish which shows as much failure to understand the 
facts as it shows want of _anyreg a 

M. Le Hounec (1) is about the boldest man we know. He is 
good as well as bold in desiderating an extension even of the long 
chronicle in which Alexander Maximus has told the story of the 
Courts of Charles IX. and Henry III. But he is more bold than 
good in attempting Jui chétif to complete the history, and tell us 
And’ he bold, good’ at oft 

i nd he is particularly . ly at all, 
in making a résumé of the history of the Forse fe, alas! 
it makes us think much of the difference. But, as we have said 
more than once, we never quarrel with a man who loves his 
Alexander well, even if he love him not altogether wisely. 

M. Mare Bayeux has chosen in his Histoire d'une ouvriére (2) 
one of those purely painful, and therefore scarcely artistic, subjects 
which too often vary the otherwise monotonous selection of the 
French novelist. Coquelicot, or Jeanne Gautherot, is so much 
more sinned against than sinning that she can hardly be called a 
sinner at all; and her career, which is one of ill luck rather than 
misconduct all through, is recounted not without pathos. But 
the old fault of monotonous and inextricable misery weighs upon 
it, and it would be almost impossible to understand the author's 
intentions or object in writing it if the — curse of naturalism 
did not explain everything. Yet M. Bayeux is free from the 
worst effects of that curse, and may, we should think, do good 


(1) Chicot. Par A. Le Hounec. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Histoire d'une ouvriére, Par Mare Bayeux.’ Paris: Calmapn 
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work hereafter. L’impasse (3) is a novel of Barcelona, and of 
Majorca, and of Paris, and of Piorencs which ends with a duel 
rm begins with a marriage. M. Sémézies has shown talent both 
in it and in his former work, L’étoile éteinte, but he has hardly yet 
succeeded in drawing character satisfactorily. It would be 
haps a little easier to read Désenchantée (4) if M. de Castellane 
or his printers had not such an extraordinary fancy for marks 
of exclamation. We have previously thought that Professor 
Arber, in his English Garner, had gone nearest of all men to 
drain the case dry of those t phical decorations; but the 
uis beats the Professor. However, the eye grows accus- 
tomed to this before very long, and Désenchantée has a certain 
merit of an original and unconventional kind. The heroine 
is a girl of noble family, married to a parvenu, who has no 
very — faults, but thinks of nothing but putting himself 
on a level with his noble neighbours by extravagant hospi- 
tality and devotion to field sports. His wife goes through a 
long course of nay gua ony Even her lover gets tired of 
her and bored by her. She to Rome to try, unknown 
to her husband, to ure a dissolution of marriage, and, to 
her horror, the Monsignore to whom she has to t herself at 
the Vatican imagines that she comes about a Papal barony for 
which her husband has been negotiating. At last she dies of 
sheer disgust at things in general. The book, as we have said, is 
unconventional, and in parts unpleasant; but it is free from the 
marks of the regular novel-manufactory, which, though not quite 
the same in France as in England, exist pretty equally in both. 
The last book on our list (5) bears a formidable authorship which 
of itself is almost sufficient to disqualify it from admission to the 
library of the young mn. It is, however, a little less anti- 
penrouens than Vast-Ricouard’s work generally, which is 
yy uo means equivalent to saying that it is suitable for seminaries, 
In the review of French Folklore Serials, in the Sat Review 
of May 14, Mélusine was described as the organ of M. Henri 
Gaidoz. It is, in fact, conducted by M. Gaidoz, and by M, Eugéne 
Rolland, author of Faune Populaire de la France, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HERE is probably no greater act of superfluity in a writer 
T than to parroree. eriticiem of his book in a preface, except 
of course the writing of a superfluous book. If he is minded to 

ublish, let him send forth his volume with a “ Goe, little booke ” 
. way of benediction, and await results with the chastened ex- 
pectancy of the philosopher. Mr. Augustine Birrell, the author of 
Obiter Dicta: Second Series (Elliot Stock), thinks there will be 
found certain critics ready to deny his book the right to exist, 
since it contains “ nothing worthy of the name of research.” 
After this somewhat portentous remark, it is hard to repress a 
movement of impatience when we discover that the and 
more important portion of Mr. Birrell’s book is made up of essays 
or lectures on Milton, Pope, Johnson, and Burke. No person at all 
acquainted with the vast accumulation of critical exegesisrelating to 
these great names would be so unreasonable as to expect to find 

original research in Obiter Dicta, the scope of which issomething 
different from what is implied by a new edition of Oroker’s 
Boswell’s Johnson or the continuation of Mr. Elwin’s Pope, These 
essays —p no inconsiderable reading and literary skill. They 
no explanation of the absence of research, least of all the 
exquisite reason that the author “has never been inside the 
reading-room of the British Museum.” Mr, Birrell’s critical 
method almost invariably accords with the happy title of his 
book, His treatment of the literary controversies of the past and 
those that still rage intermittently—such as Pope’s place among 
the poets—is full of good sense and discrimination, Without 
himself pronouncing judgment, and without obtrasive betrayal of 
temper or taste, he examines in a judicious spirit the judgments 
of others, summarizes their strongest points, and yet preserves an 
individuality of view that gives distinction to many of his studies. 
The suggestiveness that should be the vital element of such work 
is seldom absent from Mr. Birrell’s essays. It is most strikingly 
t in the stimulating paper on Burke, and in the thoughtful 


a 
_ and not inopportune essay on the functions of the historian, “ The 


P 
Muse of History. 
Before geology was, it was a with the schoolmen 
whether the earth was created in winter or summer; but it was 
not so much as surmised that within a few miles, above or below, 
existed abundant evidence of vast climatic changes. Our coal- 
fields tell of tropical conditions—not to speak of the organic 
remains in mountain limestone caverns—while glacialists postulate 
an ice-age from a study of lake-shores and mountain-slopes. The 
¢o-existent proofs of extremes of climate in the same latitude, 
apart from the revelations of paleontology, have called forth the 
most diverse and antagonistic theories. . A. A. Anderson has 
written a little book, entitled Zerra (Reeves & Turner), to show 
that all such changes were not due to cataclysms of inconceivable 
energy, but proceeded from the action of a natural law, and 
our earth,” by which ev 0 g comes w 


(3) L’impasse. Par M. Sémézies. Paris: Ollendorff. 
pid), Diemahentie, Par le Marquis de Castellane. Paris: “Nouvelle 
(5) Madame Lavernon, Par Vast-Ricouard. Paris: Ollendorff, 


regions. As something like twenty-one and a half millions of 
years are needed for this consummation, a considerable time 
must elapse, and generations of observers must test the “ evi- 
dence” of his forty years’ observations, before Mr. Anderson 
receives the full honours of a discoverer. His book is full of 
interest to those of a tive turn, and especially to those 
who adopt Professor Piazzi Smyth’s theory of the Great Pyramid. 
Mr. Anderson deals with years as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deals with millions, He shows us how firm a witness to axial 
change the Pyramid of Gizeh will prove if allowed to remain for 
21,600,000 years, and evidently thinks the builder of the 
Pyramids built with some such subtle intent. The only modern, 
not a pyramidalist, who might have enlightened us was William 
Blake, who saw the architect in his back-parlour, and unfortu- 
nately omitted to put the necessary interrogatories, 

Jubilee literature grows apace, especially in chronicles and odes. 
Mr. Thomas Preston’s handsome, well-printed volume, The Jubilee 
of George the Third (Whittaker & Oo.), isa complete guide for 
local authorities who are still in doubt as to the best manner of 
celebrating the coming event. The book is rich in s tion 
and curious precedents; is admirably compiled, and full of in- 
teresting matter. 

Mr. James Sharp does not miss the occasion in his volume 
of poems, The Captive King (Alexander Gardner), His Jubilee 
Ode, like those of better-known bards, scarcely represents his 
poetic powers, as the following couplet may show :— 

Much as we love the Prince of Wales, the Princess fair, serene, 

We want no other sovereign! We want no other Queen! 
“Tullibardine’s Bride,” though a little diffuse, is a readable 
narrative poem based on a Perthshire legend, In other lyrical 
pieces Mr. Sharp sustains a patriotic vein with fervour. 

Fifty Years in Fifty Minutes (Rydal & Co.) is a swift and 
brief survey of Her Majesty's reign recited in blank verse by 

pages that alternate wi @ printed pages by supply- 

ing the facts omitted by the it or by sketches of the wae 
scenes or events chronicled, the latter should meet with their 
approval, they hope to use them in an illustrated edition, The 
roposal is certainly novel, and should be successful, as Mr. 
ibbs’s verse is neat, pointed, and sses the necessary pictorial 
quality. The fifteenth volume of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s collected 

ms, In the Watches of the Night (Remington & Co.), includes a 
Tubilee Ode printed in gold; modest in form and appropriate in 
sentiment. 

Mr. Burnand’s republished skit after Izaak Walton, The Incom- 

Angler (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.), is a droll concept, 

rimming over with puns of every degree of audacity, and illus- 
trated with exuberant force and a very pretty display of fancy by 
Mr. Harry Furniss, 

The Poems of D. Prentice (Elliot Stock) isa volume of 
net and verses, edited in a very friendly spirit by Mr. J. J. 
Piatt. It is tolerably clear that Mr. Prentice was an able editor, 
not as Carlyle puts it, and a man of original and considerable 
literary power. It is much less evident that he was so good a 
poet as Mr. Piatt takes him to be. But Mr. Piatt also thinks 
that three or four poems by the late Fo e Wilson “ may safely 
be said to be far more valuable than all of Blake's best poetry, 
“ hardly inferior to Edgar A. Poe's half-dozen leading pro- 

uctions.” 

To readers who are not afraid of a glossary we can commend 
the Scottish songs in Alboin ; and other Poems (Wyman & Sons). 
Alboin is a tedious historical poem in monotonous octosyllabics. 
A better attempt in the same measure is the leading poem in 
Edina ; and other Poems (Wyman & Sons). 

We have received a new edition of Faith and Unfaith (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.), by the author of Phyllis ; and How to Make Home 
Happy (London Literary Society), by S.A. J., a little essay 
written in a vein of practical optimism. 

In 8 ting last week the publication in lish of an 
“adjusted” edition of Mr. George Moore’s very clever Terre 
@ Iriande, we overlooked the fact that such an edition has actually 
appeared under the title of Parnell and his Island (Swan, 
Senensbele & Co.) The book has lost nothing of its vividness 
in the process of Bowdlerizing, and we fear that Dr, Tanner must 
already have participled the author. ’ 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 

cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been RemoveD from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hak, 
83 Sovrmampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C, 


The SatuRDAY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 
The publication of the SaturDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I ,YCEUM THEATRE. — Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
Py —- IRVING. LOUIS XI. To-night (Saturday) at 8.15. Mr. HENRY IRVING 
gaAver every Friday evening at 8.15, Mr. IRVING, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box ice (Mr. urst) ots 
advance, also by letter or telegram. —LYC 


ERNER—NEXT WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
ane, AND MARSTON BENEFIT.—For this ou. Mr. 

ee ne for the first time under his management, Lord t 
NER the Inheritance. arranged for the stage. in Four Acts, Mr. 
wiil appear as Werner, Miss ELLEN TE as Josephine ; ; Mr. Howe, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Glenney, Mr. Wenman, Miss Winifred Emery, &e. The scenery by Hawe Craven. 
1: Paluce in Silesia. Act 2: Exterior of Palace—Hali of same— The Secret 
Garden. Act 3: Hall in Castie Seigendorf, Fragve. Act 4: The same. The y 
uguste et Cie., designs by Sey mour Lucas, A.R.A., who most kind! volunteered. his 
3. ; Dress Circle, zis. an - 

theatie, 6s, Oitice now open._LYCEUM. 


GPECIA L ROTIOE. — MORNING PERFORMANCES on 
a! ays, June 4and ll, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE ; June 18 and 25, MUCK 
ABOUT, ROTHING Thurs J Thestes will be Actors Benevolent 


ISS ELLEN TERRY'S BENEFIT, Monday, June 13,— 
Shakespeare's MUCII ADO ABOUT NOTHING.LYCEUM: 


/ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


TEE 


AN GLO-J EWISH HISTORICAL EXHIBITION 


Antiquities, MSS., Coins, Ecclesiastical Art, Portraits, &c. 
The Strauss, Crawford, S and Palestine Exploration Fund 
Collections; Model of Solomon’s Temple. 

OPEN DAILY, from 10 a.M. till dusk (June till 10 p.m.) 
Admission, 1s, Schools, Half-price. Catalogues, p st free, 1s. 2}. 


LECTURES will be detivered on Thursday Evenings at 8.30, by the following 
tlemen :—Walter Rye, Esq., Rev. A, Liwy, Dr. C. Gross, Professor Graetz, 


opener PALACE.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 4, 1897. 


Montag Bank Ho! Great Special Attractions. G: 
T. Brock Assault-at- Arms by 


esday, May 31, “The Mikad ny. 
under direc! on of Mr. Osear't Barre 
Th waretay, Sune 2, Great Fireworks, by C. T. Brock & Co. ; Illuminations, Dramatic Per- 


Friday. “June 3, Orehe stral Concert. 

dune ti Special Evening Dramatic Performance under direction 
r. 

Duliy, and reat Organ ; Rowland's New York Circus ; i Variety 
Entertainme arry Entertainment; M. de Cone, the: 4 
4. iizard Ait “Right ; Toboggan Slide; Vessel Homeward Bound" ; Skating Rin! 

arium, &c. 

Aainission to Palace, all dogs except Wednesday, One Shilling ; Wednesday, Ninepence ; 

or by Season Ticket each day. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, 
West Kensington. and West Brompton. 
Admission, 1s. daily, from 10.50 A.M. to 10.10 P.M. 
Saturdays. from 11 A.M. toll P.M. Wednesdays, 2s. 6d., from 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
An EXHIBITION of the ARTS, INVENTIONS. MANUFACTURES, PRODUCTS, 
and RESOURCES UNITED STATES. 


BUFFALO BILL'S “ WILD WEST." ATelce daily (included in admission charge). 
Military Bands, Gardens Haemineted by Electricity, Double Tobogganning Slide, Switch- 


Railway, &c. &c., 
” By Order of the Executive Council, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Director-General. 


« THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, ‘with = Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other 
great Pictures. From ‘len to Six daily. 1s. 


UBILEE THANKSGIVING PROCESSION.—Mr. 
MITCHELL has the honour to announce ‘that he is authorized to offer Reserved and 
Numbered Seats in two Stands z view of the ea the 
“St. Margaret's,” immediately adjoining t the ‘¢ to W y. and 
“Canning,” upon the opposite side, facing the Abbey. The Stands will fitted, 
and special ar:anzements made to ensure easy a 
The prices of tae Se ats will be Five Guineas on“ n Ste Margaret's Stand " and Three Guineas 
on 
Plans can be seen and Seats secured on application at the Royal Library, 33 Old Bond 
Street | his City Ottice, 51 Tureadneedle Street, E.C. 


Protiminery. —On the banks of the Thames, the BANK GROVE ESTATE, at KINGSTON, 
within ten minutes of the stasien. ice, yet in a delightfully open neighbourhvod, close to Ham 
Common and near Richmond 


x 

R. A. CHANCELLOR i is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 

on the premises, on Thursday, July 7, 1887, at Three P.M. in several lots, al! that 
charming and unique FREEHOLD ESTATE on as Bank Grove, Seren. on- 
Thames (many )eurs the fe.ourite residence of the late S.r Charies J. Freake. Bar The 
principal lot will comprise the Mansion. Spuilt, old-fashioned con- 
taining 4 b 5 noble . billiard-room, capital domestic oftices and 
conservatory, standing in magnificent! y timbered grounds of about eight acres, Ly ee on | 
the beautiful reach of the Kee oposite Hampton Wick. and with excellent 
stabling, entrance lodge, &c. ‘The property is fot immediate occupation, and, Acither 
as the residence for a family of distinction or as a first-class hotel or club-house, may 


ives it great building value in addition. Also in separate lots a compact Building Estate of 
ur acres, ripe for development, bounded by a brick grandly timbered, enjoying 
views, and possessing over 1,200 feet of trontage to Richmond Road on three sides. Also 
grand Buile ing Sites for important detached houses, varying from half an acre to one a 
anda half in extent, with gardeners’ lodges, Ee ye conservatories, &c., thereon, 
ioaien matured gardens, and thickly Sao with fine trees and shrubs. Also a ripe 
Building Estate of 3} acres, with over 600 feet of frontage to the Richmond Road. 
The above lots stand on pad soil, well elevated above the river, soe: in their exceptional 
beauty, extent of I rive ag with y to London, cannot be 


matched in the land 
are in preparation, and orders to view can be obeined of the 


Trading Company, Limited, 5 Lane, don, W.C. ; Messra 
Lincoln's ot Mr. Albert 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS (Five Mathematical and Five Classical) will be held on July 19. 
Ve from £80 to £20, Candidates must be over thirteen and under on July 1. 

For forms of entry, &c., to the Skcretary, Chel! Coll 


V ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—An ENTR: ANCE EXAMINA- 
TION in ARTS (introductory to the Faculty of Medicine) will be held in Owens 
Gettene Manchester. and u niversity Collegé, Liverpool, on Monday, June 20, and following 
Tuesday, June ?1. e 
PRELIMINARY EXA {INATION (introdactory to the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
and Law) will be held in Owens College, Manchester, and Cay College, Liverpoo!, on 
‘Thursday. June 16, and following days ; Tuesday, June 21, enone 
Notice (in writing) of intention to be present should be sent on or before Set 
June I, to the Universiig ReaisTRAR, from whom cantons of of further 
culars as to these and other Examinations can be _ 
Manchester. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


[Ste of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD weeetse. Q.c., M.P. 
Sir HENRY DALY,K.C.B.,C.LE, 
. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon, 


nts. Army ont 
luding the 


Head- Master—Rev. 

Eight Assistant- Masters. Classical and Modern Departme 

rs are received by the Ly: and by three Assist 

French Master (in whose house French is spoken). Special s for 

Indian boys. The College ond in ‘Twenty- one Acres, and alee all the apg 9 

of a Southern climate. Re Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts s 
Bathing and Boating.— Prospectuses, apply t to the SECRETARY, 2 Union Street, ityde. 


RoexYaAt INDIAN ENGI NEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINE 
The course of A arranged to fit an ENGINEER for Cinployment in Euro 4 
or the Colonies. DENTS will be admitted in September For _Co 
the Secretary of wil Fifteen in the Public War 
partinent, and Two in the Indian Telegra — For 3, apply te 
the SkCRETARY, at the College. 


P_EIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 
Principals. 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D., of Giittingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B, CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ's Coll., Cambridge. 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St, John’s, Qxon. 


A Special House just added for Army Pupils. ¢ 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
For particulars apply to Dr. Horzpena, as above. 


(LIFTON COLLEGE.—OL ASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI- 
TION at MIDSUMME’ next. Value from £25 to 450 a year, which may be increased from & 

jal fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the 
KAD- MASTER or SkCRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


(GLENALMOND—TRINI ITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 


Highlands). 

Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a ‘Setematic practical education for BOYS entering 

ow se sife. Preparations for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, Army, and other 
at 

sev ERAL BURSARIES of the value of £50 will be awarded in July. 


For particul ars, prospectus, &C., apply to the Kev. the WaRrpDeN, Gi d, N.B. 


RADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 


£30, one of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candidates must have been 
under on the Ist January, 1887.—For further apply to the Wanvas. 


Pi. Dr. Gaster, Rev. Dr. H. Adler, and the Rev. S. Singer. No extra 
charge for admission to Lectures. 


near The Sewell Scholarship, value will also be 
not boys under fourteen. day, June 8. 


sac 
to b: unequalled on the river so near London, ie its rey | frontage to the Richmond Road 
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| ,YCEUM ——THE AMBER HEART.—Special MORNING 
li PERFORMANCE, Tuesday, June 7, when THE AMBER HEART, an original 
if Poetical tancy in three acts, by Altred C, Calmour, will be produced at the Lyceum Theatre, 
j Specially lent for this occasion by Mr. Irving. Characters by Mr. IH. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. 
/ - Kemble, Mr. Frank ‘'yars, Mr. A. Beaumont, and Mr. E. 8. Willard; Miss Ciss 
Grahame, Miss Helen Forsyth, Miss Giffard, and Miss Ellen ‘Terry (by permission of their 
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